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WHAT MOIfET CAN'T DO. 



CHAPTER I. 



Decidedly breakfast-time is the pleasant- 
est hour of the day, and the pleasantest meal 
in a country house. The morning has a cheer- 
ing influence, there are the hopes and antici- 
pations of the pleasures that the day is to 
bring forth. The first occupation is the only 
one attended with the slightest anxiety, that 
is, the reading of any letters that fortune may 
send us ; that over, and with no regretful re- 
sults, the plans for the remainder of the morn- 
ing follow ; then there are suggestions for the 
afternoon, and often more for the evening. I 
believe those moments are the happiest when 
the amusements are proposed, their realization 
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is attended too often by some untoward event 
that mars the enjoyment. 

With a house full, dullness is not often an 
inmate, the hours are neither slow nor weary, 
but neither is there much peace or quiet. It 
would have been a difficult matter at Lee Ash- 
ton to have carried out a resolve of reading, 
writing, or thinking, for a given time without 
being disturbed, but it would have been equally 
difficult to have felt dull. 

The breakfast table was a merry meal there. 
Ah ! it was a happy house, a happy home, then ! 
All gathered round it at this moment had 
some pleasurable anticipations before them; 
not one had a heart-ache, not one had a sor- 
row, from the youngest up to the oldest, that 
is, from little Marion Kennedy up to General 
Crawford ; they had nought to spoil the hap- 
piness of the present. There was no sickness, 
no dread of unpleasant letters — and what a 
dread that is ! — none dear were absent ; in 
short, there was nothing to cause even an 
anxious thought, all was as bright within as it 
was without, and it was a lovely day. 

"Mrs Crawford tells me, General, that 
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there is a place not far from here called 
' Harpton Banks/ that she believes is to be 
sold," said Joseph Kennedy, "can you tell 
me' anything about it ? " 

*•' I heard Langley speaking of it. It be- 
longs, I think, to some friends of his ; they 
want to sell it, as they cannot afford to live in 
it,"' replied Greneral Crawford. 

" Is it & nice place ? " 

" Well, it is modem. It has all the ad- 
vantages in that way, but of course it cannot 
look the samet thing as an old place does ; you 
won't be troubled with ghosts there, I should 
think." 

"What is it worth?" 

" Ah, that I cannot tell you. But nothing 
very large I should fancy, for there's very Uttle 
ground attached to it. Whoever buys it, must 
purchase the land round it, then it would 
make a very tolerable place. Are you think- 
ing of it?" 

"Why, I did. I must think of some 
place. It is a very difficult thing, General, 
to find an estate to purchase. I used to think 
if I only had the money all the rest would be 
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easy enough, but I declare it seems next to 
impossible really to get what one wants ; and 
if by chance the right thing turns up, they 
ask three or four times more than I wish to 
give/' 

"You are limited, are you not?*' 

" No, not limited. I may pay as much as 
I hke, but I am obliged to invest £80,000 ; 
for, as you know, it goes to Marion at my 
death. I thought that hard at first, but now 
I am fond of the child, so that I should not 
mind adding to it, if necessary." Joseph 
Kennedy said this in an under-tone, so that 
no one, excepting the General, heard what he 
said. Isabella was sitting between, but her 
attention was turned to other, and to her 
much more interesting, matters. 

"Oh, £80,000 will buy Harpton Banks 
over and over again, but you can always in- 
vest the surplus in land round about it; which, 
as I told you just now, would be actually ne- 
cessary." 

" How far is it from this ?" 

" About four miles. Would you like to 
ride over this morning, and see it ? We could 
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go round by Endlemere, and find out ironi 
Sir Philip Langley all about it." 

"I should like it above all things/' re- 
plied Joseph Kennedy. 

" Who's inclined to ride over to Harpton 
Banks with Mr Kennedy and me?" asked the 
Greneral, of all present. 

" Oh, I should, papa," said Isabella, " only 
Archie and WiUiam Blake are coming over to 
show the Ughting man from Ashfield where 
he's to place the branches and things that are 
to go along the walls for the candles." 

" And I suppose, Maud, you will want to 
be present at the discussion too. Well, we 
must go by ourselves, Kennedy, unless the 
ladies will drive; will you?" and General 
Crawford turned to Miss Kennedy. 

" Maud, dear, it would do you good to 
have a canter," said her mother. 

" 1 am sure it would, dear, for you look 
pale," chimed in Mrs Mackenzie. 

" Do I ?" said Maud, " I don't feel pale, or 
rather, I don't feel as if I ought to be pale, 
but it's such a short way to Harpton Banks, 
it would not call up a colour." 
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" Oh, but we are going round by Endle- 
mere," said her father. 

"Do go, dear," said Mrs Crawford. Sir 
Philip Langley was a more desirable son-in- 
law than Archibald Blake. "I will take 
your duties on me, and see that all the 
branches, or whatever they bring, are properly 
arranged." 

" Very well, mamma ; if you wish it I will 
go," said Maud with a slight shade of disap- 
pointment, but only visible to Mrs Crawford 
and Mrs Mackenzie, who appeared endowed 
with Argus' eyes for the occasion. 

" What will Archie say, Maud ? Won't he 
be cross ! He doesn't care a straw to arrange 
the matter with any one but you, so it's a 
shame for you to go." 

" Nonsense, Isabella," said Mrs Mackenzie, 
who wished Isabella would hold her tongue ; 
'' depend upon it, Mr Archibald Blake will 
be only too glad to have your mamma's help 
instead of Maud's." 

" Well, perhaps you think so, but I don't." 
Isabella generally had the last word. 

" Then supposing you and Miss Kennedy 
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drive in the pony carriage/' said the General 
to Mrs Mackenzie, and then taming to Miss 
Kennedy, added, "you would like to see 
Harpton Banks, would you not ? " 

" Very much," she replied. 

"And Marion might go too, she can sit 
between," continued the General, "eh, Ma- 
rion ? " 

" No, thank you," said Marion. " I will 
stay with Mrs Crawford, and see the man light 
the candles." 

"You silly thing!" said Percy. "He's 
not going to light them, he's only going to put 
them ready to light." 

"WeU, then, I'U look at that." Marion 
had no wish to have more of her aunt's com- 
pany than she could help ; besides, like most 
children, after the first half -hour driving 
became irksome to her, and she wished to be 
on her own legs, free to run where she liked. 

"What time do you go, papa?" asked 
Maud. 

" I think we had better start about eleven, 
not later, so that we may get back by two, in 
time for luncheon." 
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" Very well, papa, I will be ready. I should 
like to ride Fairy, will you tell them to saddle 
her?" 

" Yes. I hope she won't be too fresh for 

you." 

" Oh, no fear, papa/' And Maud vanished, 
not showing again till she appeared in the hall, 
ready to the moment. She knew her father 
liked punctuality, so she rarely failed in it. 

The horses and pony carriage were at the 
door. 

"Where's Kennedy?" asked the General. 
" Go and tell him the horses are ready," he 
said, turning to one of the servants. Like all 
people blessed with horses of their own. Gene- 
ral Crawford could not bear them to be kept 
standing, or to have too much work. 

Joseph Kennedy appeared at last ; he had 
been trpng to sew buttons on his trousers for 
fastening straps on. The fashion had just come 
in for gentlemen to go without them, and as 
Poole had had the distinguished honour of be- 
ing appointed Joe's tailor, he of course was not 
likely to have straps to his trousers. This had 
caused him many an uncomfortable moment — 
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for his trousers, do what he would, would 
ruck up — ^but none more so than the present. 
To ride without straps was utterly impossible, 
so he obtained a loan of a pair from the Gene- 
ral, having appealed to the butler to procure 
them ; but then there were the buttons want- 
ing, and the buttons had to be sewed on. The 
servant tried but only pricked his fingers, he 
evidently could not manage it ; then Kennedy 
tried himself, he probably would have suc- 
ceeded had there been time, but he was so 
terribly slow about it, that he was compelled 
to seek the help of a woman's hand; so at 
length a housemaid came to the rescue, and 
finally the buttons were sewed on, and the 
str£^ followed. 

" Anything wrong, Kennedy ?" asked the 
General on his making his appearance. 

" No, no, nothing ; I'm sorry if I have kept 
you waiting ; but the fact is, I had no straps 
ready, which I ought to have had, but it's all 
right now." 

" Very well, then let us be oflF, or we shall 
not be back by two." 

General Crawford mounted his daughter. 
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no difficult task, she was on in a moment, and 
seemed settled and comfortable at once. Most 
women look well on horseback, and Maud was 
no exception to the rule ; but she looked older, 
she appeared ftdly twenty, and just then she 
was not looking quite pleased; already, a 
shadow had fallen on the anticipated pleasures 
of her day. Mrs Mackenzie seemed to know 
what was the matter, for she inwardly thought 
that a good canter would bring her round again, 
she would ride through the cloud that was over 
her, and come out into sunshine. Mrs Mac- 
kenzie was much nearer the truth than she had 
any notion of. 

She and Miss Kennedy followed in the 
pony carriage; General Crawford stipulated for 
that on account of the dust. 

" If you go first," he said, " we shall be 
smothered/' 

Joseph Kennedy was no horseman, but he 
could ride, that is, he could hold on ; General 
Crawford had given him a quiet, easy-going 
old horse, so he was safe enough. It was not 
a pretty ride from Lee Ashton to Harpton 
Banks, for it was along the turnpike road, 
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called the London Road, simply because it led 
to the metropolis, if you followed it to the end, 
and took the right turnings. About half a 
mile from Lee Ashton there is a bridle-path 
that takes you to the Old Manor House, and 
just as our party came up to the turning, they 
saw the two young Blakes coming along on a 
couple of strong cobs. Of course they pulled 
up on all sides. 

" Riding to-day, sir ! " said William Blake. 
" Why, the sun is enough to roast you, and the 
dust to suffocate you.'' 

" Well, you are doing the same, William,'* 
replied the General. 

" Ah, we can't help ourselves," answered 
WiUiam. "The old lady would not let us 
have the carriage, and Charlotte wanted the 
pony carriage, and it's better than walk- 
ing.» 

The two young men bowed to the two an- 
cient ladies in the background, and then Archie 
went up beside Maud. 

" This is abominable of you, Maud ! Do 
you think I shall go to Lee Ashton, and potter 
about candles and oil, unless you are there to 
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help me ? It's the shabbiest trick in the world 
your sneaking off like this/' 

" I did not want to come, Archie, but they 
all declared I looked pale and a ride would do 
me good, and they made me come." 

" Pale ! stuff! I never saw you looking 
better; you are looking more beautiful than 
ever. It is a sight worth anything to see you 
on the outside of Fairy." 

This was said in an under-tone ; but though 
Mrs Mackenzie could not hear the words, she 
saw Archie's look — ^his were dangerous eyes 
for a girl to have anything to do with, — and 
she saw Maud's heightened colour ; there was 
no paleness now ; she dropped her head a little 
and began patting Fairy's neck. She had rid- 
den through the cloud, she was out in the 
broad sunshine again ! 

Could Mrs Crawford be right ? Did Maud 
care for that great,handsome, penniless younger 
son ? Mrs Mackenzie hoped not, she prayed 
not. She always prayed, morning and evening, 
her darlings might be spared all heart sorrow ; 
and surely this would prove one to Maud, if 
her mother's suspicions were correct. And 
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then she thought of Maud tjie night before — 
do girls sit up at night thinking without some- 
thing really to think of? 

" I wish to goodness the (j^oteral would go 
on/' she said aloud, but not intending to do so. 

" The sun is hot/' replied Miss Kennedy. 

" Miss Kennedy is being roasted^ General. 
If you are not going on just yet, shall we go 
first ? " Mrs Mackenzie was grateful to Miss 
Kennedy for her innocent remark. 

It was innocent enough, for she made it 
merely in order to say something in reply 
to Mrs Mackenzie's somewhat testily spoken 
words. 

" Oh, pray don't on my account," began 
Miss Kennedy, but she could not get any fur- 
ther, for the General said he was so sorry, but 
they would go on at once. 

"I am no use at Lee Ashton, General, 
without Maud," said Archibald Blake ; " may 
I join you and go with you to Harpton Banks? 
William can do all that is necessary, and will 
work far more satisfactorily to Mrs Crawford's 
notions than I should." 

Maud looked up at her father ; he could not 
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refuse, she thought, still there was a moment- 
ary anxious expression crossed her face. 

" Come along, if you like ; but I thought 
you said the dust and sun were objectionable." 

" Not I, sir ; it was William. I think it's 
deUghtful." 

" Here's a nice business — this a pretty end 
to it!" mentally ejaculated poor Mrs Mac- 
kenzie. " Better far she had stayed at home 
and been under her mother's eye. If there is 
anything going on, it will go on all the faster 
for this ride. I declare I think people can 
make love better on horseback than anywhere 
else, even than over a game of chess. Just 
look at them ! Look at that glorious face of 
his bent down, and he is gazing at her as if he 
were really in earnest ; and she, my beautiful 
Maud ! Oh, Maud, Maud ! I foresee trouble, 
I am sure I do. I wish to goodness, Mr Archi- 
bald, that cob of yours would bring you to 
some timely grief — ^break your leg, or some- 
thing trifling in that way — ^to dispose of you 
for a time ; for a time, and what would a time 
do ? Make matters worse, and nothing more. 
If he only belonged to a regiment under orders 
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for New Zealand it would be much more to 
the pomt ; if it were even Owen, there would 
be some hope of getting rid of him ; but it 
must needs be this one, the handsomest and I 
believe the best, but the least suitable of the 
lot. Bless me, look at that foolish old general, 
riding on with that ugly Kennedy, and leaving 
them to themselves ! Why, it's sheer mad- 
ness ! Her father must be blind not to see the 
danger he is placing her in, even supposing 
there had been none before. But is there 
danger?" 

And poor Mrs Mackenzie again fell back 
on the question she had asked herself fifty 
times since the previous night, and each time 
she seemed less and less disposed to repose 
peacefully on her original impression. At first 
there was no doubt, but it grew apace till she 
became nearly as bad and suspicious as Mrs 
Crawford herself. 

It may be imagined that she did not prove 
an over-sociable companion for Miss Kennedy 
during this dusty drive. She was so occupied 
with her own thoughts, and watching Archie 
and Maud, that she quite forgot her manners ; 
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she gave no more concern to Miss Kennedy 
than if she had not been there at all. 

And the two, that were the objects of all 
this anxiety, what were they talking about ? 
They looked so happy that it was cruel in Mrs 
Mackenzie to begrudge them their ride toge- 
ther ; and if she only knew it, she might be 
quieter over the matter — their talk was inno- 
cent enough, and were it not for the looks the 
words signified little. Fairy's praises were 
/Sung, Archie now and then leaning forward to 
pat her beautifully arched neck, which was as 
smooth and glossy as satin ; then they turned 
their conversation to the cause of their ride to 
Harpton Banks, then Uttle Marion came in for a 
share, then the ball. There was no great harm 
in all this, not in the matter at all events, what- 
ever danger there may have been in the man- 
ner. Maud looked so briUiantly beautiful that 
it ought to have been a pleasure to Mrs Mac- 
kenzie to have seen her, — but not so ; had she 
been a jealous girl of eighteen she could hardly 
have felt more vexed ; however, Maud knew 
nothing about it, nothing occurred to mar her 
pleasure, she even enjoyed going over Harpton 
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Banks, a large cold-looking house, built in the 
Italian style — ^which is so totally unsuited to 
our climate — with nothing interesting in it of 
any kind. Under any other circumstance, I 
fancy, she would have thought it a great bore. 
Mrs Mackenzie kept close by her the whole 
time — so did Archie. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



IN THE WILDERNESS. 



The day fixed for the ball at Lee Ashton 
dawned upon a couple of faces that were al- 
ready wide awake. Maud and Isabella, in their' 
respective ways of showing it, bubbled over 
with excitement ; only those who knew Maud 
well could have guessed that she was absorbed 
by the thought of the night's amusement, 
and it alone ; for she did not speak about it 
more than seemed natural, and she was as quiet 
and calm in her outward manner as usual ; but 
there was a brilliancy in her eyes and an in- 
creased colour on her cheeks, that Mrs Mac- 
kenzie at all events noticed, and I believe under- 
stood also, if no one else did. 

As to Isabella, she was of course ungovem- 
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ably wild, and she nearly drove every one else 
so. Little Marion, as being the most helpless 
and least capable of defending herself from the 
personal attacks Isabella in the exuberance of 
her spirits made upon every one within her 
reach, was the greatest sufferer, but finding 
there was no escape, she submitted with as 
good a grace as she could. She was fond of 
Isabella, or she might have made a struggle 
against her ; as it was, Isabella took advantage 
of her position. 

" I wish you would go to bed, Bella," said 
Percy, " we shall have no peace till you do. 
What's the good of making all this row about 
a stupid dance? I hate dancing! I can't 
think how people can bear it.'' 

" You're a rude boy, Percy ! Go to bed 
yourself; the idea of your impudence in telUng 
me to go to bed ! " 

" Well, what do you make such a row for?" 

"That's a vulgar word, Percy," said Marion. 

" Hold your tongue, you foolish little thing. 
I wonder you can talk, I wonder every bit of 
breath isn't squeezed out of you. Why don't 
you pinch her when she hugs you Uke that?" 
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" I do, if she does it very hard. Don't I, 
Bella?" 

" I don't know what you're saying," replied 
Isabella; "you don't suppose I am listening 
to the foolish nonsense you children are talk- 
ing. 

" You're another ! " replied her ill-bred 
brother. "You'll see to-night if you're not. 
Why, no one will danoe with you, or if they 
do, they will think they are doing a great kind- 
ness to the little girl." 

" You horrid boy ! " exclaimed Isabella, 
really angry, for the same doubt had crossed her 
own mind, would she not be treated like a child, 
and if so, would any one care to dance with 
her ? " If you don't be quiet, I'll tell papa," 
and her lip quivered as she spoke. After all 
her anticipations of that day, was it to prove 
one of vexation instead of pleasure ? 

She rushed out of the room in search of her 
lister, that she might put the momentous ques- 
tion to her, — she would not have asked any 
one else, not even her mother. 

"When you are dressed, Bella, and your 
hair done, and that pretty blue convolvulus 
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wreath on, I doubt there being much of the 
child visible in you/' 

If Maud knew she would have looked a 
mere baby, she would not have told her so, she 
never could leave a shade on her young sister's 
face that was in her power to remove. But 
she only spoke what she really believed in this 
instance. So Isabella was comforted directly, 
and all was bright again for her. 

The morning seemed very long, the minutes 
appeared at least to contain a hundred seconds 
a-piece ; Isabella thought luncheon time never 
would come ; Maud was of the same opinion. 
After that, however, the hours seemed to have 
returned to their ordinary period of duration, 
and time progressed accordingly. The "Blake 
boys," all three of them, drove over early in the 
afternoon. It was necessary for them to see 
that everything was as it should be. They 
certainly had spared neither time nor trouble 
to do all they could to make the affair fall as 
lightly on General and Mrs Crawford as pos- 
sible ; had it been at their own house instead 
of Lee Ashton, I doubt their having been able 
to do more — perhaps they would not have done 
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SO much. They were now taking a survey of 
all the rooms, and when they reached the hall, 
which was certainly wonderfully pretty, Isabella 
said, 

" Papa didn't like the biUiard-table being 
moved." 

" Why, it couldn't have been left here," 
replied William. "The supper tables will 
quite fill it up enough ; besides, the chances are 
it would have got damaged had it been left." 

" Where is it put to ? " asked Owen, who 
thought that probably a game of billiards would 
prove a pleasanter amusement to him than 
dancing in a hot crowded room with some one 
he did not care a rush about. 

" In the Green room," said Maud, for Isa- 
bella had walked off with William to see some 
of the things for supper. WiUiam was fond 
of good eating and drinking, and he thought 
it just as necessary that all connected with the 
refreshment department should be seen to as 
any other thing relating to the affair. 

"There is a garland not over-well fastened," 
said Archibald, looking up at the wreaths of 
flowers that were twined round the pictures, 
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and connecting them with the branches fixed 
up to contain lights. 

And Archie was about to stand on a chair 
to make it secure, when Maud suggested if he 
did, he would break the chair to pieces. 

" You do it, Owen, you are lighter than I 
am. 

So Owen got up and fastened up the falling 
flowers. Just as he was doing so, Mrs Craw- 
ford came in with a quantity of cut flowers in 
a basket. 

" Where is Miss Kennedy ? '' she asked. 
" She promised to arrange these in vases for 
me." 

" I saw her walking with papa in the Wil- 
derness a little while ago," answered Maud. 

" Go and find her, dear, will you ? " said 
her mother, glad to send her on any errand 
that removed her from Archibald Blake's side. 

" I'll go with you," said Archie, rushing 
after Maud, who had instantly started to com- 
ply with her mother's request. 

" Archie, I want you here to help me with 
cutting some more fiowers." 

But Archie did not or would not hear ; it 
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does not matter which, for the result was the 
same, that he and Maud went together in 
search of Miss Kennedy in the Wilderness. 

Owen Blake looked down from his elevated 
position on the little scene that had just passed 
beneath him. 

" You won't get much out of Archie, Mrs 
Crawford,'' he said in his quiet way, " if you 
don't let Maud join in his labour." 

Mrs Crawford looked up inquiringly — ^I 
need hardly say anxiously, too, for you know 
how anxious she was on the subject ; but Owen 
took no notice of it, he only oflfered his own 
services to cut the flowers. Mrs Crawford 
thanked him, but she did not want any more, 
so then he knew that she had made the same 
discovery he had. 

Mrs Crawford was very vexed with herself. 
Had she left matters as they were it would 
have been better, for Owen, at all events, was 
with them ; now they were alone. 

" Owen, would you mind going after Maud, 
and telling her not to trouble about looking for 
Miss Kennedy? she can come back and arrange 
the flowers herself for me ; it will be saving 
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more time than wandering about the Wilder- 
ness, and, perhaps, not find her after all." 

"Fll go, Mrs Crawford," said Owen; 
" but," he added to himself, " I won't look for 
them. It won't do any good, and only make 
them think me a confounded bore." 

Owen Blake was never rapid in anything 
he did ; he had the slow movements and man- 
ner of an invalid. He did everything as if it 
were a fatigue to him, and walking he hated 
cordially, especially in very hot or very cold 
weather. No wonder then that Maud and 
Archie were beyond his sight a long way when 
he entered the Wilderness, and as he saw a 
very tempting seat in a shady comer, he gave 
himself up to the sweet pleasure of doing no- 
thing beyond sitting down and indulging in 
day-dreams. 

I think if Mrs Mackenzie could see into 
the quiet still glades of the Wilderness this 
afternoon, whilst Archie Blake and his com- 
panion are roaming about, she would give up 
her opinion that it is easier to make love on 
horseback than anywhere else, give it up with- 
out waiting to defend it by a single word. 
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'^What, are you coming too, Archie?" 
asked Maud, as that gentleman's long legs 
overtook her before she had even left the gra- 
vel walk that led up to the pretty rustic gate 
opening direct into the Wilderness. 

" Yes, Maud, unless you send me back. I 
thought I might as well come and help you 
look for Miss Kennedy ; besides, there is no- 
thing to do in the house." 

" No, all is pretty well in order, I think," 
said Maud, who seemed to consider it unne- 
cessary to notice the first part of his speech, 
" thanks to you and your brothers. I have 
been quite astonished to see Owen take so 
much interest in it." 

" Poor Owen !" said Archie. " He is, I 
fear, in a very imsatisfactory state. I wish my 
father would let him throw up his appoint- 
ment. He will never stand India for any 
length of time. He is dreading the thoughts 
of having to return." 

"There is Miss Kennedy — is it not?" 
said Maud suddenly. 

" Where ? I see no one." 

" I thought I heard a footstep." 
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" It was a rabbit, probably/' said Archie, 
greatly relieved. He had no desire to meet 
Miss Kennedy. 

" I shall not be sorrj'^ when all is over," 
said Maud, " and the house in a state of com- 
fort once more." 

" Are you tired ? You were up early this 
morning?" 

" Yes, Bella came to me soon after four ; 
she couldn't sleep." Maud did not care to 
confess that she could not sleep either. 

" You must be tired. How foolish of you, 
Maud. Will you go in and lie down ?, I will 
look for Miss Kennedy." 

" Nonsense, Archie ! The idea of my lying 
down!" and Maud laughed at the notion. 
People must be older than Maud Crawford 
who will deliberately go to their beds in the 
middle of the day, in order to set themselves 
up for the night's work. 

" Charlotte always goes to bed for a couple 
of hours in the afternoon when she is going out 
at night." 

" Does she ? But Charlotte goes out so 
much, I suppose she. is obhged. You know. 
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Archie, I have never been to a ball in my life, 
but the one they gave at the dancing school at 
Brighton," said Maud, laughing. 

" Better if she went out less. Sit down 
here for a little, Maud. The stump of that 
tree looks quite an inviting seat, and there's a 
back for you to lean against." 

" But that won't find Miss Kennedy." 

" Just as soon as walking about. If she is 
in the Wilderness the chances are she will re- 
turn by this path, and if she does not she will 
by some other ; so it will come to the sarae in 
the end." 

" I don't quite see the logic of your argu- 
ment," said Maud, sitting down nevertheless. 
" And what are you going to do — stand ? " 

" No, sit here," and he sat down on the 
soft green turf at her feet. So they remained 
for some minutes in perfect silence, excepting 
the buzzing of insects, the singing of the birds, 
and the indescribable hum of nature, that seems 
at all times to make the general silence greater. 
To Maud it was oppressive, she could not feel 
at^her ease, notwithstanding the charming seat 
Andiie had chosen for her. In the first place. 
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she felt she had no business to be sitting still, 
that she ought to be looking about for that 
dreadful Miss Kennedy ; besides, she had an 
undefined feeling that she was doiog what her 
mother would not like ; a something within her 
made her think that her mother and Mrs Mac- 
kenzie had conspired together, for some reason, 
to prevent Archie being with her, it was hard 
for her to discover why, for she could not guess 
the real cause. That Archie liked being with 
her in preference to being with Isabdla she 
knew, as well as she knew her £ather cared for 
her the most of the two, but she had never 
analyzed the liking, nor had she ever thought 
on the subject till Mrs Blake had made the 
remark the other day about Isabella appropri- 
ating Archie to herself; then she felt vexed. 

Since then, one or two trifling circumstances 
had tended to make her think more of Archie ; 
amongst them, the ride to Harpton Banks 
stood out in bold relief ; Mrs Mackenzie's be- 
haviour on that occasion being most peculiar ; 
yet she still found it a hard problem to solve, 
why her mother and her governess objected to 
Archie liking her. And she was thinking over 
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all this whilst sitting on that stump of a tree 
and Archie at her feet. 

She turned her face towards him without 
any reason, except that she was thinking of 
him, when she saw his large, deep, earnest eyes 
gazing up at her ; she almost started and turned 
her own away instantly, and reaching out her 
hand, picked a wild rose that grew on a bush 
close beside her. After a moment she said, 

" Had we not better walk on, Archie, or 
go back ? I should think Miss Kennedy must 
be in, and I daresay mamma wants me/' 

Archie did not answer at first ; yet not for 
want of words was his silence, he was only 
trying to resist a temptation. Maud made a 
move, as if intending to get up ; and instantly 
his good, but flimsy resolution gave way. 

" No, she doesn't; Maud — but I do. Sit 
still a little longer, I want to speak to you." 

The words were simple enough, yet Maud's 
heart began to beat, and a suffocating sensation 
in her throat, that made her feel as if she must 
gasp if she breathed. 

" Oh, no, Archie," she said, her voice almost 
inaudible. 
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" ' No ! ' no, what ? " Archie was perfectly 
composed, at all events. Maud did not know, 
she felt an undefined dread of something, a 
presentiment that Archie was going to say what, 
she hardly knew ; the instinctive feeling that 
forces itself uppermost at such moments was 
at work within her, and began gradually tearing 
away the veil that youth wears till love destroys 
it. There was another pause, but only a short 
one, for Archie was determined to have it all 
out now he had gone so far. 

"Maud—" 

It was more difficult than Archie thought ; 
he stopped a second, and then he poured forth 
a torrent of such incoherent sentences, that 
to any one but the one to whom they were 
addressed, they would have been utterly un- 
intelligible. It would be quite useless to 
attempt to repeat them till they became more 
sensible. 

Maud sat silent, her head bent down ; her 
ears however were drinking in every wild word 
her companion uttered, with an avidity that 
would have sent a thriU of happiness through 
Archie had he known it. 
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" Dearest Maud, do not turn from me, do 
not look away from me ! " 

He had been very confident in words and 
tone till now, but her continued sUenee caused 
a doubt to take rise within him. He took her 
hand, a passive hand it was as it lay in his. 

"Will you not speak one word to me, 
Maud ? — ^You do not love me ! Oh God, how 
can I bear it ! " And he started up, and for 
a moment covered his face over with both 
hands, but a moment only, for Maud sprang 
quickly towards him, and drawing his hands 
away, cried out, 

" Oh, yes, Archie, I do, I love you very, 
very dearly ! " 

" My own, my beautiful Maud ! '' he ex- 
claimed, folding her in his arms, and letting her 
hide her face, now crimson with blushes, on his 
shoulder. She raised it up presently, and then, 
before releasing her, his hps pressed hers, and 
he said to her, . 

" I never knew how much I loved you, 
Maud, till I ioncied you did not return it." 

They were very happy, intensely happy. 
They sat down again, and talked as rationally 
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as could well be expected. There were no 
presentiments of coming trouble to mar the 
pleasure of the moment ; they saw nothing 
beyond the present, and the present was fraught 
with such bliss that they cared not for the 
future. They were young enough to live on it, 
without desiring or even thinking of looking 
forward beyond it. 

Archie thought they must not stay longer, 
he feared that the whole household would be 
searching for tneln, for on looking at his watch, 
.he found it was past j&ve, they had been more 
than two hours in the Wilderness. It was 
well he had sense enough to think at all about 
it, for had it rested with Maud the chances are 
she would have stayed on till darkness appear- 
ed to chase her away. They had arranged all 
in the happiest manner : Archie was to come 
over on the following day, and speak to the 
General ; of course there was not the slightest 
use in saying anything till the ball was over, 
and then Maud was to tell her mother. 

So they strolled back to the house, con- 
fident in the present, and in blessed ignorance 
of the future. Miss Kennedy's very existence 
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was forgotten, so that when Maud entered the 
hall, and was assailed with a shower of ques- 
tions, she flew past them all up to her own 
room, and locking the door behind her, as if 
everybody in the house was rushing after her, 
she threw herself on the sofa, and burying her 
face in a large soft cushion, most convenient 
for the purpose, burst into tears. 

Had you asked her why she was weeping, 
she could not have given a satisfactory answer, 
for it would only have been," I am so happy ! " 

She was happy, so great was her happiness 
that it overcame her ; it was too much to bear 
unmoved. And yet that morning when she 
awoke the thought to dance at a ball in a new 
dress was the summit of bliss. True, she 
always pictured Archie as her partner, but 
she gave no weight to that, he came upper- 
most only because he had done so much to- 
wards arranging the whole affair. . 

Her tears did not fall very long ; whilst 
they lasted they were plentiful and rapid, but 
they were but the forerunner of the sunshine 
that succeeds to the April shower. When 
they ceased her first impulse was to look in 
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her glass, not to see what traces they had left, 
but to ascertain whether she was really beau- 
tiful. Archie had called her his beautiful 
Maud. She had heard others speak of her 
beauty, William and Owen Blake often had ; 
Archie too, but somehow or another she had 
never thought anything about it till now. 
Now, for the first time in her life, she began 
to care for and to prize the wondrous beauty 
nature had so lavishly gifted her with. 

Then, as she stood before her mirror look- 
ing at herself, she thought how handsome he 
was; she wondered how he ever came to 
think of her, to love her, to wish her to be- 
come his wife ! Was it possible ? Was it 
not all a dream? A delusion? No, no, it 
was real enough, true enough ; it was no idle 
fancy. Then, had he ever thought on the 
subject before to-day ? She never had. No 
such idea had ever crossed her mind in the 
most distant manner ; and thankful she was 
that it never had. Now she advanced on, 
and began to picture meeting him again that 
evening. She wished it over, she wished the 
ball over; it had ceased to have the same 
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attractions it had before. Another walk in 
the Wilderness with Archie by her side would 
have greater charms for her than all the balls 
in the universe. How circumstances change 
the whole current of our hopes and wishes ; 
what we ardently desire at one moment, we 
consider almost an annoyance the next; we 
would push from us what we have courted; 
we would undo what it may have taken weeks 
of labour to accomplish, Maud then be- 
thought her of her father; would he not be 
very pleased? He was so fond of Archie, 
that she, if possible, increased her own hap- 
piness by thinking how he would share it ; 
and her mother, would she be equally delight- 
ed? She had some antiquated notion that 
mothers never liked their daughters marrying 
— Mrs Blake excepted, — and that she might 
consider her too young. However, these 
small trifling objections would be easily re- 
moved. Then Isabella, she would be so as- 
tonished, so wild, and would tease her so 
dreadfully. Last of all, she thought of Mrs 
Mackenzie, dear old Mac I and so she revelled 
on in a train of such happy thoughts, that a 
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series of knocks at her door had taken place 
unnoticed by her; it was the handle being 
fruitlessly turned that at last broke in on her 
day-dreams. 

She quickly smoothed her ruffled hair, 
and tried to do away with all traces of her 
excitement, and then unlocked and opened 
her door. Mrs Mackenzie stood outside. Mrs 
Mackenzie, looking somewhat injured. 

" What's the matter, Mac ?" 

" I think I ought to ask you that question, 
Maud ? You look as if you had been running 
a race, or undergoing some other violent 
exertion." 

"Do I?" Maud blushed. 

"Yes, you do. What were you about? 
I knocked two or three times, and you heed- 
ed it no more than if I had not knocked at all." 

" Oh, I was thinking." 

" Thinking ! and you were thinking the 
other night, I suppose I Maud, yours is a tell- 
tale face. You cannot deceive me, whatever 
you may do others. Something has happened, 
what is it?" 

" Nothing, dear Mac — ^that is, nothing has 
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happened — ^I mean — oh, Mac, don't ask me — 
I don't know ! " 

Mrs Mackenzie looked at Maud for a min- 
ute without speaking — ^the real truth she never 
guessed, but she did think at last that Maud 
was in love. Decidedly, Mrs Crawford was a 
wiser woman than herself; she would as soon 
have suspected such a thing, if the idea had 
not been put into her, as she would have 
thought Isabella capable of giving herself up 
to a course of study without being driven to 
do it- 

'' Where were you all the afternoon, 
Maud?" Mrs Mackenzie did not ask the 
question from ignorance, but she wished to 
learn the most and the worst from Maud's own 
Hps at once if she could. 

Maud knew perfectly what her governess 
meant — or she might have partially evaded 
the question, but truth was a part of her, and 
she could no more help speaking it than she 
could help being beautiful. 

" In the Wilderness." 

"Alone?" 

" No, Archie Blake was with me. Mam- 
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ma sent me to look for Miss Kennedy, and he 
went with me/' 

" To help you look for her — did you find 
her?" 

" No." But Maud could not stand being 
cross-questioned in that way any longer, so 
she said, " Shall we go down and see what they 
are all about ? " 

" I can tell you, my dear. The Mr Blakes 
are gone, and every one else has disappeared 
within their own dominions, so you would find 
no one if you went. — Maud, I am not happy ; 
I am uneasy about you, child. There is some- 
thing different in your manner of late, there is a 
restlessness about you that I don't understand." 

" Is not this ball enough to make us all 
restless, Mac ? " 

"That is not quite an honest answer, 
Maud." 

"No, dear Mac, it is not. Forgive me, 
but I am so, so happy, I hardly know what 
I am saying. I will tell you all to-morrow, 
but don't ask me to-day." 

" Tell me all to-morrow — all what ? Maud, 
tell me at once, I cannot bear this suspense, 
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you know I love you as dearly as if you were 
my own child !" 

" It is a secret till to-morrow — ^you will 
keep it for me, if I tell you ?" 

"Yes, child, yes!" 

" Archie has asked me to be his wife ! " 

When Maud uttered the words she put 
her arms round her governess' neck. Mrs 
Mackenzie for a moment left her so, but then 
she moved her gently from her, and looked at 
her with such a sad expression that, had Maud 
been in a sufficiently reasonable state, she must 
have thought it boded no good. 

" I did not think it had come to this ! " 
She spoke more to herself than her compan- 
ion. " And yet I might, had I had a grain of 
common sense, have guessed it would have been 
the natural sequel of a two hours' stroll in that 
Wilderness. "And what did you say, Maud ?" 
she asked, turning quickly round. " You told 
him of course it was impossible, quite ridicul- 
ous, in fact ?" 

Mrs Mackenzie knew as well as you and 
I, reader, that Maud did nothing of the kind ; 
it was a mere subterfuge to hear all she could 
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say. She wished to dive down to the deepest 
recesses of her heart, and see how far Archibald 
Blake had made way. 

Maud looked up with her clear honest 
eyes in undisguised amazement. The tone 
she spoke in sounded as if she was angry with 
Archie ; and what in the world could she be 
angry with him for? Still more surprising, 
was her thinking it necessary to ask what her 
answer had been. 

" Of course I told him no such thing, Mac ! 
I told him I would be his wife." 

" You did! And did you mean it, Maud ?" 

"Mean it! Why, of course I meant it. Oh, 
Mac, I am so happy, I cried just now from sheer 
happiness, and I feel as if I could begin again." 

" Nonsense, child ! Come and sit down, 
Maud,' and let me speak to you. — Tell me, do 
you really love this man ?" 

" Why, Mac, it is not likely if I did not 
that I should care whether he wished to marry 
me or not. I am so glad you know it all. It 
is so nice to talk to you about him. Isn't he 
handsome?" 

" Ah, there it is ! Handsome ! Child, do 
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you think a handsome face will bring happi- 
ness? Do you think a handsome face will 
bring means to support you?" 

"Oh, I don't know, Mac," said Maud, 
musingly, " but it has brought love." 

" Brought fiddlesticks ! How long has 
this been going on ? " 

" Only to-day." 

" I don't mean that ; I mean, how long 
have you cared for him ? " 

" Oh, I always liked him, you know. When 
he came to Brighton I liked him and his bro- 
thers too, but I always liked him the best." 

" But you were not in love with him at 
Brighton ?" 

" No," said Maud, smiling. " I never 
knew how much I loved him till to-day, when 
he told me how — ^how fond he was of me, and 
then I felt how differently I felt towards him 
than to any one else in the worid." 

" And yet so young ! " said Mrs Mackenzie, 
musingly. "And it would make you unhappy," 
she continued, " not to see him again, and to 
know that you would never be his wife ? " 

" Unhappy ! Oh, why do you talk so ? I 
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not see him again, and not many him ! — ^But 
that is all rubbish, as Bella would say," added 
Maud, more gaily. . 

" No, my child, it is npt. If I thought, 
Maud, that your heart was really given to him, 
it would be a source of great sorrow to me." 

"Why?" 

" Because, child, there would be misery in 
store for you; and grief to you or Isabella 
would be grief to me. Have you thought 
what your father and mother will say to it ?" 

" Well, I suppose papa will be very glad, 
because he is fond of Archie, and mamma wiU 
be pleased because papa is." 

" With my heart I wish I could think so ; 
but I know you are wrong, very, very wrong ; 
both your father and mother would grieve bit- 
terly at your making such a marriage." 

" And why ? " asked Maud, both aston- 
ished and incredulous. 

Mrs Mackenzie hardly knew herself, but it 
was necessary to give a good answer ; there 
would be no use in letting Maud's hopes rise 
higher ; their downfall would only come with 
greater force, and the blow be the severer. 
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"Because no parent could resign their 
child's future to a man who has no means," 
she said, " and no perseverance to gain means, 
without terrible anxiety." 

" But Archie is going to work so hard. 
He means to take chambers again, and we shall 
live in London, and he is sure of getting 
plenty of briefs ; so if that is all they need not 
fear." 

" Maud, do not give way to hopes that a 
few hours at the furthest must see crushed. I 
know your father will never consent." 

" Oh, Mac, don't talk so. I cannot believe 
papa will be so cruel." 

" Is Mr Blake to speak to him first?" 

" Archie is." 

" Yes, I mean him." 

" But not till to-morrow. He thinks it 
better for the ball to be over first. He is to 
come before luncheon. I shall break my heart, 
Mac, if papa refuses him." 

"God help you, child ! But hearts are not 
so easily broken ; that's not a catastrophe I 
dread ; but I do dread its being bruised, sorely 
bruised, if you really care for him, and I begin 
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to fear you do. Tell me, Maud, aU you feel — 
I have been for years in the place of a mother 
to you — ^you have never in your life had a secret 
from me, right or vn'ong ; you have confided 
every thought and every feeling to me — do so 
now, dear ; it will be better for you." 

" I have, dear Mac, I have told you all. 
What more can I tell you, except that I feel I 
could leave my father and mother, and even 
my darling sister, rather than part from him ; 
I could bear to leave all — ^buthim. I think I 
must have loved him without knowing it, for 
till he talked to me about it to-day I never 
thought of marrying him, I never thought of 
marrying at aU ; but now that I know what 
a feeling of intense happiness the idea of be- 
coming his vdfe gives me, I could never marry 
any other man hving but himself." 

Maud's glowing face and sparkling eyes 
told more of her great love than even her words. 
Mrs Mackenzie had only to look at her to re- 
quire no further proof to convince her that 
Maud's whole heart was in Archibald Blake's 
possession, and, moreover, she knew her nature 
suflBciently to feel satisfied that a hard tussel 
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would ensue with her parents if they attempted 
to coerce her. She had given her love, and 
she never would — never could take it back, 
unless Archie himself rejected it. Nothing 
human, Mrs Mackenzie was persuaded, but 
such an event, would wean Maud's affections 
from him. 

" What are you thinking of, Mac ?" 

"Of your future, child.'' 

" Oh, it will be a very, very happy one. 
Don't cast shadows over it in your imagina- 
tion, for it will be bright and clear and sunny. 
It could not be otherwise with Archie." 

" No, no, I won't. Time enough, God 
knows, when trouble comes, without raising 
its ghost beforehand." 

" Mac," said Maud, laying her hand on her 
governess', and looking up somewhat anxi- 
ously, " you know nothing about Archie, no- 
thing against him, I mean, that could make 
papa object to my marrying him." 

" Nothing — ^but his poverty. I think him 
upright, truthful, and honourable; but, my 
dear, he's poor." 

" That does not matter a straw. I don't 
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care about that. You will see how well we 
shall get on/' Maud spoke something in the 
same tone Isabella might have done. 

Mrs Mackenzie, however, doubted her see- 
ing anything of the kind ; but there was no use 
in saying so now. She could not make Maud 
see with her eyes, and, in truth, she thought she 
had said enough, she did not wish the evening 
to be rendered miserable to her. " It may be 
her last happy one," she argued, " for I am 
mistaken, very, if her whole soul is not wrapt 
up in that big, handsome fellow." 

She had said enough — quite enough to 
make Maud, when left alone, feel terribly de- 
pressed ; and notwithstanding all her endea- 
vours to drive away any such fears as her father 
refusing his consent, it would come uppermost, 
it would incessantly force itself before her. 
Then Archie's face, with the sorrowful ex- 
pression she saw it wear, not an hour ago, 
when he exclaimed that she did not love him, 
rose up before her, and she resolved, come 
what might, nothing on earth should separate 
her from him. And with this determination 
she consoled herself. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



THE BALL. 



She consoled herself, but still she sat 
musing. 

What so pleasant as to revel in happy 
dreams of the future ? It was a luxury Maud 
Crawford had never known before, one she 
therefore indulged in freely, and enjoyed tho- 
roughly. She was too young, too ignorant of 
the world, and all the misery it contained, to 
allow Mrs Mackenzie's shadows to darken her 
horizon beyond the moment ; she saw nothing 
but a smooth, even life before her, unruffled by 
any storm that Archie could not calm. She 
had wandered long years a-head, when she 
heard, 

" Maud, tea's ready ! '* The voice was 
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Isabella's, but it came from the end of the 
passage, and the words were shouted out at 
the top of that young lady's voice. True, the 
distance they had to travel to reach Maud's 
room was suflBcient to induce her to call pretty 
loudly. 

" I'm coming," Maud replied, in her usual 
tone of voice — she might have spared herself 
answering at all, for Isabella did not wait for a 
reply, but rushed back, going down three stairs 
at a time to the school-room, where all were 
assembled. 

" This is treating us very shabbily. Miss 
Kennedy, is it not? Only tea, no dinner," 
said the General. 

" Indeed, I think you are lucky to get 
anything," replied Mrs Crawford, " and I am 
sure you will excuse it. You shall have a good 
supper. Miss Kennedy, to make up." 

" And aunt likes supper," said Marion, 
"for Jane told me she never used to have 
dinner at all till they went to York Place, 
nothing but supper." 

" What is the child talking about ? " said 
Joseph Kennedy, who did not care for his 
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sister's discomfiture, but wished, for his own 
sake, to pooh-pooh what she said. 

" Sorae nonsense of her own," laughingly 
replied Mrs Crawford, and Maud's appearance 
at that moment fortunately turned the subject 
out of Marion's head, or the chances are she 
would have stood up for the sense and the truth 
of what she had asserted. 

" Maud, I have not seen you all the after- 
noon I what have you been about ? " It was 
her father spoke. 

" Turning over her finery for the evening, 
I'll be bound," good-naturedly put in Mrs Mac- 
kenzie, who saw a conscious guilty look spread- 
ing over Maud's face, " and seeing that Mrs 
Mason has forgotten nothing." 

"I know I haven't had time to look at 
mine," said Isabella ; " I have worked like a 
horse doing that respectable party's share of 
business, as well as my own. I think it is 
quite necessary, Maud, to render account to me 
of your absence, if you don't to any one else." 

" Let me have a cup of tea, Bella," said 
Maud, laughing, " and then I shall feel suffici- 
ently refreshed to enter fully into all I have 
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done. But you do look tired, dear ; you should 
try and sleep for an hour before dressing." 

Maud had an indescribable pleasure in 
making this suggestion to her sister ; Archie 
had proposed it, the reader may remember, to 
herself. 

" Thank you ! I suppose that is what you 
have been about, for your eyes tell the tale, they 
look as heavy as possible." 

" I daresay we shall all have heavy eyes to- 
morrow,"' said Mrs Mackenzie. 

" And serve you all right too ! " said Percy. 
" Such bosh, having a ball." 

" Wait till you are ten years older, master 
Percy, and you won't think it such ' bosh ' 
then," said his father. 

However that might be, Percy did not 
appreciate it now. He had been hunted from 
room to room, turned out of this, moved into 
another; his fishing tackle got into a mess, 
his net was missing altogether, his great big 
India-rubber ball some one had caused to 
collapse, and the worst of it was he could not 
find out the guilty person ; in short, the poor 
boy had nothing but a chapter of misfortunes 
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to relate in connection with the whole business. 
The only part that caused a particle of interest 
in him was the supper ; he was to sit up till 
supper-time, and then, after taking a little, he 
was to be off to his bed. But he had promised 
himself to epjoy it thoroughly first. 

Nine o'clock was the hour named in the 
invitations for the company to arrive ; it was 
therefore settled that the Blakes were not to 
be a minute later than that time, so that they 
might be the first. Punctual to the moment 
— thanks to Archie — they came; father, 
mother, sons, and daughters ; barring the poor 
little father, they were a very fine, handsome 
family. Mrs Blake looked majestic from her 
great size and the magnificence of her dress. 
Charlotte looked remarkably well ; she was a 
dashing, showy girl, and when pleased and in 
a good temper was agreeable enough. The 
three young men instantly started off to look 
round the rooms and see that all was as it 
should be. 

" The girls not "down yet ? " asked Mrs 
Blake, not seeing them. " Ah, Mrs Crawford, 
you spoil them, I am afraid ; you let them do 
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too much as they like," and she smiled as usual. 

What their doing as they like had to do 
with their not being down, Mrs Crawford did 
not see, but she merely said in reply, 

"Do you think so?" 

" My dear, they are charming girls," said 
old Blake. 

" Hold your tongue, Blake ! You are always 
ready to take the part of a pretty girl ; and at 
your age — " 

Here Isabella bounded into the room, and 
made two or three pirouettes before she could 
stop herself. In justice to her it is necessary 
to say she did not know the Blakes had arrived. 
It was like some fairy vision bursting on them, 
till she came to a stand-still, and they saw it 
was only a wild, merry girl. Her mother's 
vanity might weU be gratified, such a lovely, 
bright, joyous creature as she looked, and, as 
Maud foretold, little of the child about her. 
No fear of Percy's impertinent prognostication 
coming to pass, no one was likely to pass her 
by unheeded. 

A few minutes more and Maud appeared. 
Very beautiful did she look, very stately, very 
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dignified ; she was leading little Marion by the 
hand, she did not like going in alone, she knew 
the Blakes had come. Marion darted off to 
Mrs Crawford, and took up her position by 
her side. Maud gave one glance towards 
Archie, and then greeted his father and mother. 

" Come here, little lady," said old Blake, 
addressing Marion, "I want to shake hands 
with you, and make your acquaintance." 

Mrs Crawford whispered something in the 
child's ear, and she instantly went towards Mr 
Blake, and held out her little hand. 

" You knew my papa," she said. 

" Yes, I did, my dear, long before you were 
bom." 

" And did you know my mamma, too ? " 

Mr Blake shook his head. 

"But I know your uncle and aunt; they 
came over to see me the other day." 

"I don't care about that. I don't like 
my aunt," whispered Marion, in a confidential 
tone. 

But no one was listening to them, for car- 
riages were driving up, and people arriving, so 
that their attention was otherwise taken up. 
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The rooms soon began to fill ; people in the 
country are more punctual than in London ; 
there is but the one ball for the one night, and 
so there is no arriving at twelve and one o'clock. 
People mostly come together. Consequently by 
half-past ten, from two to three hundred guests 
were assembled at Lee Ashton. Many for the 
first time since the old squire's death, others 
that the General had known when a young 
man, and that he had not met for long, long 
years. There were, also, many strangers that 
had been brought by those with whom they 
were staying. A large ball in the coimtry is 
such a capital opportunity for affording amuse- 
ment to one's friends, that it would never do 
to let it go by without availing oneself of it, to 
ask them down for a few days. 

India is too good a school for teaching hos- 
pitality, for General and Mrs Crawford not to 
have made a first-rate host and hostess. They 
had something genial to say to all, a welcome 
for every one. 

The rooms looked very bright and pretty, 
with such a profusion of flowers and lights, it 
would have been difficult for them to have done 
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otherwise. There was ample space — no 
squeezing, no crushing, — true, crinolines were 
not in fashion. 

Miss Kennedy was remarkably well got up, 
she (lid Bradley great credit, without any doubt. 
She had taken up her post in the Green Room 
— where the billiard-table had been placed ; 
she did so that she might see people as they 
passed in and but ; perhaps, even, she thought 
she might be seen as well as see ; the fact was, 
she hardly recognized herself as she looked at 
her full-length reflection in a pier-glass. I say 
nothing of her face, for that would always be 
pretty much the same, the nose would always • 
be long and the chin always pointed ; but even 
they seemed fined down a bit, owing to the 
way Bradley had dressed her head ; no pains 
had been spared, and success was the result. 

1 never can understand why people try to 
look better at one time more than another; why 
they should not always try to look their best. 
But they do not ; they only give themselves 
the trouble to do so when they are going into 
large assemblies, where the chances are, no 
one will notice them, or if they do, only casu- 
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ally with the rest ; whereas, if the same en- 
deavours were made for every-day life, it would 
be much more appreciated, and many a home 
much happier. It may seem a trifle to cause 
happiness, but every-day hfe is made up of 
trifles, and it is in httle things that the temper 
is tried. 

But to return to Miss Kennedy. Every 
one, before reaching the ball-room, had to pass 
through the Green Room, that was her reason 
for standing there ; she liked to hear the names 
announced, and if any one of any note, to re- 
member, if possible, their faces. 

Sir Philip Langley's name had just been 
called out,Vhen, to her intense amazement, she 
heard it instantly followed by Mr Hammond's. 
Yes, Mr Hammond, it was very distinct ; but 
she recollected there might be many Ham- 
monds besides her brother's friend ; in short, 
there must be, for how could he be at Lee 
Ashton ? But whether there were more Ham- 
monds or not, did not much signify now, for 
as she watched for Sir PhiKp Langley to pass 
her, she could hardly believe her eyes when 
she saw James Cooper Hammond at his side, 
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his shock-head brought into a little subjection, 
but otherwise the same in all respects. 

" Good gracious ! What can he be doing 
here ? " was her half-audible exclamation. 

His presence was very easily accounted for. 
Joe Kennedy, who was as amazed as his sister, 
lost no time when he saw him in asking him 
the question. It appeared that business papers 
of some importance which he had belonging 
to Sir Philip Langley, and which had been mis- 
laid for some time, had now turned up, and 
that he considered the safest and quickest 
method of conveying them to him was to take 
them down himself, which he had done, and 
Sir Philip, knowing his intimacy with the 
Kennedys, had proposed his remaining over 
the night, and going to the ball, and so there 
he was. 

He did not think it necessary to state that 
he had found the papers some days previously, 
but that he thought the day he knew the Lee 
Ashton ball was to take place would do better 
for his purpose than any other. It was so 
easy to talk to Sir Philip Langley about the 
old place, and regret he had never seen it. 
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and so probable Sir Philip would just do as 
he did, and suggest his taking advantage of 
so good an opportunity. 

** I am very glad, Hammond," said Ken- 
nedy, " I wanted you terribly, and should have 
written to you to-morrow, but now, instead of 
that, I will be over at Endlemere before 
twelve." 

" Yes, you must not be later, for I return 
by the three o'clock train to London." 

" But you can't do that. You must not 
go to-morrow, so do not think of it." 

" I must leave Sir Philip Langley's at any 
rate. I cannot make use of him in that sort 
of way." 

" Well, there is no occasion to make use of 
any one, for you can go to the inn at Ashfield, 
and that will be much more convenient, for 
it's a devilish long way off from this to En- 
dlemere, and it's only two or three miles to 
Ashfield." 

At the opposite end of the room to where 
Joseph Kennedy and Hammond were talking, 
stood Archie Blake and Maud Crawford ; they 
had been dancing, but were resting now, 
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leaning against an old buhl cabinet that had 
been moved up into a comer to be out of the 
way. Maud was a little out of breath, her 
bosom was' still heaving, and her lips slightly 
parted. Beautiful as she looked, there was a 
shadow over her face, the first she had ever 
had cross her young life. It was coming early, 
but she loved early, and so surely as love 
dawns, trouble rises. 

" You don't look quite happy, Maud ; every 
now and then an expression crosses your face 
that borders on the melancholy. You do not 
regret, dearest, the promise you gave me to- 
day?" 

"Oh, no, Archie, how could I?" and she 
looked up with her clear truthful eyes, and 
that look said more, a great deal, than even 
her words. 

"Then, why sad?" 

" Because — oh, never mind, Archie ! I 
would rather not tell you, it might only worry 
you as it does me." 

" That is the very reason I want to know. 
I do not like anything to vex you, and if I 
cannot remove it, I can at all events share it. 
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Tell me, dearest ; has it anything to do with 
me?" 

'' Yes, Archie, all. Mrs Mackenzie thinks 
papa will never give his consent to our mar- 
riage." 

" You have, then, told Mrs Mackenzie ? " 

Maud gave Archie an account of her con- 
versation with her governess, and how it hap- 
pened that she had confided her secret to her, 
and all Mrs Mackenzie had said on the subject. 

" Maud, she may be mistaken, we must 
hope." But Maud's quick eyes saw pain ex- 
pressed in the handsome face that was bend- 
ing over her. " I can work for you, and so help 
me God, I will work for you cheerfully and 
perseveringly. I see well enough how I have 
wasted my time hitherto, but I had no object 
for working. My father's allowance to me 
was ample enough to provide for all my wants, 
and I never thought of anjrthing beyond the 
present ; the thought of marrying had never 
entered my head till I learnt to love you, and 
then that love absorbed every other feeling. 
Now I wish I had worked steadily from the 
time I was first called to the bar ; but it is 
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not too late, I will make up for lost time ; and 
you shall see that I will prove worthy of you ; 
at least, as worthy as any human being could 
be. Do you know, Maud, the day I discover- 
ed you had taken my heart from me ? " 

" No, Archie," replied Maud, little above 
a whisper. 

" It was the day you walked over to the 
Manor to tell us about this ball, and Langley 
was there. You had no sooner gone than he 
began to praise your beauty, and I felt jealous 
and angry with him; and imagined directly 
that he was in love with you, and then 1 felt as 
if I hated him. It was not difficult to dis- 
cover after that that I loved you myself; but 
I was afraid to speak to you about it, I was 
afraid to learn that you did not love me." 

" And what made you think I did, 
Archie?" asked Maud, looking up with a 
bright glowing face; his words had chased 
the shadow away for the moment. 

" I hardly know. Instinct, perhaps, cou- 
pled with an occasional remark of Owen's. 
Your avoidance of me once or twice ; in short, 
it is difficult to say." 
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Maud drank in every word he uttered 
with ten times the avidity she would have 
done had Mrs Mackenzie not roused a doubt 
within her that iu the future she might not 
be let hsten to him so freely as hitherto. We 
always cling with the greatest tenacity to 
what we think is likely to be removed beyond 
our reach. We are gigantic contradictions, 
every one of us, but perhaps women more 
than men. We want to-day, what to-morrow 
when we possess we cease to value ; we envy 
others what we perhaps have ourselves reject- 
ed ; and it is so from our earliest childhood 
up to old age. 

And they talked, these two, happy in each 
other, and totally regardless of every one else. 
Heaven knows when they would have ceased 
had not Mrs Crawford come up, and with some 
trifling excuse carried Maud off — out of tempt- 
ation, as she thought — and leaving Archie to 
look for a partner. 

It is perfectly astonishing to see the dense- 
ness of parents in matters concerning their own 
children. How was it Mrs Crawford did not 
see, what every one else in the room would 
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have seen had they been watching with a hun- 
dredth part of the interest she was doing, that 
Archie Blake and Maud loved each other with 
all the wild passion of youth ? That had she 
never wished a child of hers to marry a Blake, 
she should have closed her doors to all intimacy 
with the three young men. But now that the 
flower was plucked, the tree was to be guarded. 

Archie sought out Isabella ; next to Maud, 
in his present mood, he preferred her to any 
one else. Her rattling gaiety cheered him, 
and helped him to drive away the blue devils 
that would otherwise have gathered round 
him. 

In the same place where they were just 
now still sat Kennedy and Hammond. The 
dancing, in which neither joined, amused them, 
and there was beauty enough before him to 
enable Joseph Kennedy to gaze on it to his 
heart's content. 

" You can tell me now what you wish to 
say ; it will save your coming over to Endle- 
mere," said Hammond, after there had been a 
few minutes' pause between them. 

. " Oh, I don't mind that in the least. 
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General Crawford has a horse he has placed at 
my service whilst I am here, that is steady 
enough to carry even me, without my being 
tJarmed "every moment as to the safety of my 
neck." 

" Then put off coming to me till I have left 
there, and ride over to Ashfield." 

" Why, what is your disUke to my going 
toEndlemere?" 

" Only this, that I am not on terms of suf- 
ficient intimacy with Sir Phihp Langley for me 
to have any one calling to see me whilst I am 
in his house." 

"But surely with me it is different. I 
have met Sir Phihp Langley ; I know him well 
enough to call on him." 

" That may be, but not on me in his house. 
It is not the fact of your doing it, it is my re- 
ceiving you. If you were a duke it would be 
the same thing ; the Hberty would not be on 
your side, but on mine." 

" Well, of course, if that is the case I will 
come over to Ashfield instead. You'll be there 
by three ? " 

" Yes. How long do you remain here ? " 

VOL. II. 5 
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" I don't know ; it's very pleasant. I'm 
enjoying myself immensely." 

" Do not outstay your welcome." 

Kennedy looked round angrily, but he met 
Hammond's light expressionless eyes, and his 
calm quiet face turned towards him, waiting 
apparently for a sharp rejoinder; but none 
came. 

" Remember you are paying me to do your 
business, and — ^well, it's better to be plain — ^to 
put you right in social matters, if you happen 
to fail in the right thing. If you are tired of 
our agreement say so, and it's easily put an 
end to." 

" No, Hammond, you know I don't desire 
to do anjrthing of the kind, only you might as 
well be civil in the way you do things." 

" Have I been uncivil ? Dear me, I am 
terribly blunt at times, I am afraid, without 
knowing it ; but if I said anything that was 
disagreeable I apologize. What a glorious 
creature that eldest daughter of General Craw- 
ford's is ; she is fit for a queen ! I wonder 
Langley has never thought of making her My 
Lady." 
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" Perhaps she would not have him. She's 
very young, you know, and he's as old as I 
am." 

" Not quite. But I take it there are few 
girls that would refuse to become the mistress 
of Endlemere.'* 

" It is a charming place, but not like this 
or the Old Manor House; they are worth 
looking over. I would give anything to get 
an estate with a house on it like this. What I 
dislike in Harpton Banks is that it looks so 
new and white, and the rooms more like those 
you see in London houses than what you ex- 
pect to find in the country." 

" These old places are not to be had ; you 
can't buy them. They are very rarely in the 
market, and when they are they are bought up 
before one hears of them. But it's only for 
your life ; it is not as if your son would inherit 
it. By the way, how is little Marion ? " 

" Oh, very well, and so happy. She's very 
fond of Mrs Crawford, it is quite ridiculous, 
and Mrs Crawford of her. She was here till 
half-past ten, and looked like a little fairy." 

Hammond listened attentively, more atten- 
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tively than Joseph Kennedy's words seemed 
to warrant ; then he said presently, 

"Do you mean her to inherit every- 
thing?" 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Well, it is very simple. Do you mean 
to leave all your fortune to her, or have you 
any matrimonial intentions ? " 

" I have never given the subject a thought. 
I did when I first heard of the fortune coming 
to me, but never since." 

{..," But it's time you should begin to think 
of it. There is a good array of beauty in this 
room alone, sufficient I think to drive such 
ideas into any man's head. You don't require 
money with a wife, what you should look out 
for is a girl of good family, and handsome 
enough to attract people to your house. You 
would find it fill then fast enough with big 
wigs." 

"Well, Hammond, supposing that you 
find the lady, and then I will tell you if she 
will do." 

" I have found her." 

" Bless me, what a strange being you are ! 
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In the name of all that's beautiful, who is it, 
and where is she ? " 

" She is in this room, within a few yards 
of you. I mean Miss Crawford/' 

" Miss Crawford ! I marry Miss Craw- 
ford!" 

"Yes ; and it's something quite beyond 
my comprehension that you can have been ten 
days under the same roof with her and not 
have thought of it yourself." 

" Law, Hammond, she would no more 
think of marrying me than a queen bee would 
think of marrying a gnat." 

Hammond turned his pale face slowly 
round and looked at his friend for a moment. 
His lips were tightly compressed, more so 
than usual ; he thought what Joseph Kennedy 
had just said might be true, if the queen bee 
was sole mistress of her choice, but there were 
a father and a mother in the rear of Miss 
Crawford, that might, perhaps, see matters in 
a different point of view to herself, and the 
gnat that could buzz to the tune of ten or 
twelve thousand a year, might be considered 
sufficiently musical to out-balance other draw- 
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backs. Hammond said, in a very slow, 
decisive, meaning manner, — 

" You have ten thousand a year, independ- 
ently of the money you have to invest in 
land." 

" And do you really think that Maud 
Crawford would become Mrs Kennedy ? By 
Jove ! she would make a magnificent wife to 
sit at the head of one's table. But, Hammond, 
I should be frightened of her, she looks so 
devilish proud, and is so haughty ; and you 
know she's only just seventeen, or isn't quite, 
but that's about her age." 

" So much the better for you." 

" But there's another thing, I think she 
likes that handsome fellow Blake." 

" Is he here ? " 

" Yes, he's always here. I'll look and 
see if I can point him out to you. Look, 
there he is, talking to the youngest Miss 
Crawford." 

" He is handsome ! " and then to himself 
Hammond thought he should not like any 
woman he cared for to be thrown much in 
Archibald Blake's way. A pity he did not 
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utter his thought aloud, it might have been 
better that Joseph Kennedy had heard it. 

" What is he, and who is he ? " 

" He is nothing that I know of, beyond 
being the youngest son of old John Blake, 
such a queer little codger, you would never 
think he could have such a fellow as that for 
a son." 

" Has he no profession ? " 

" I never heard. I believe he lives at home ; 
that's all I know about him, except that I 
think he is spooney on Miss Crawford." 

" Oh, nonsense, he would not be jOiirting 
in that way with the one sister, if he were in 
love with the other." 

" But, my good fellow, she is only fifteen, 
a mere child." 

" They are wonderful girls for their age. 
However, you might marry Miss Crawford if 
you choose, I am certain of it." 

Joseph Kennedy's small eyes glistened. 
" If I had Harpton Banks it would help it 
on, wouldn't it ? " 

" Probably. To have a home near her 
own would be an inducement." 
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"ByJove, rilhaveit!" 

Joseph Kennedy went to bed happier than 
Archibald Blake did that night. He indulged 
in the wildest of dreams, waking dreams 
floating through his brain : — 

"Wonderful man, that Hammond, won- 
derful head ! Fancy his thinking of such a 
thing within an hour of his coming to the 
house ; and that I should have been, as he 
says, ten days under the same roof with her, 
and never to have thought of it. I don't 
know what I should do without him. Such 
brains ! " And he tossed and turned and 
turned and tossed, till about five in the morn- 
ing he fell into an uneasy sleep, and awoke 
very soon after with a start, for he thought he 
was dragging Maud Crawford by the hair of 
her head up the aisle of Ashfield church to 
the altar, and her shrieks awoke him. The 
noise that actually did awake him proceeded 
from one of the housemaids, who, going along 
the passage with a couple of cans of water in 
her hand, slipped, and one of them fell close 
to his door. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ARCHIBALD BLAKE. 



Very handsome men are very often great 
fools. They, as a rule, are wanting in every- 
thing that brains generally give, but more 
especially in what is called common sense. 
What intellect they may have been endowed 
with usually runs to seed, and from that seed 
springs up a goodly crop of vanity. It is rare 
they possess anything worth having beyond 
their faces. 

This, however, was not Archibald Blake^s 
case. He had good sound, sensible brains, 
under that mass of rich black hair. His deep 
earnest eyes told of having plenty of fore- 
thought; and his mouth, though it was a 
beautiful mouth, spoke of firmness of purpose 
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and tenacity of will. If a fault could be found 
in that faultless face it was in the mouth ; I 
am not sure that those firm compressed lips 
did not make one think that Archie must have 
a temper — an obstinate temper; and yet if 
you asked his father or mother, or his brother 
Owen, they would with one voice have ex- 
claimed that Archie's temper was an angel's. 
William Blake and his sister would have said, 
" Oh yes, his temper is good, but then it is 
never tried, he is never contradicted, he always 
does as he Ukes ; but if any one attempted to 
turn him from his purpose, perhaps he would 
not be so amiable.'' 

His drive home from the ball was not a 
cheery one, he looked gloomy, he felt oppressed. 
When he parted with Maud, he felt her me- 
lancholy had aflfected him. He was so silent, 
so unlike what he generally was, that his 
brothers chaflfed him about it ; and when the 
heart is heavy, it is a weary thing to have to 
listen to jokes and jests. Charlotte Blake, 
seeing her brother, usually so gay and brilliant, 
dull and silent, instantly had her suspicions 
aroused; she had seen quite enough of the 
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world to understand what it meant, and she 
resolved her spoke should not be wanting in 
the wheel in order to prevent its turning. 

She knew Archie was her mother's favourite 
child, so Archie was not her favourite brother. 
She knew likewise her mother was much too 
selfish ever to like the idea of his manying ; 
she wanted her handsome boy, as she called 
him, to stay with her, and take care of her. 
It was partly owing to that mother's selfishness 
that Archie had not pursued his profession with 
the diligence he ought, her^cry always was, 
" I like you at home, Archie, you are the only 
one who ever thinks about me, or pays me the 
least attention. You have enough to live on, 
you like a country life, so why should you go 
to London and work ? it is an unhealthy place ; 
besides, you will only get into extravagant 
dissipated ways there. No, stay at home and 
comfort your poor old mother, and if you ever 
want an extra ten pound note, you shall 
have it." 

Archie at first fought against being tied at 
home in this manner ; so he went to London 
and took chambers, and found that they were 
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very expensive, and that he did not get work 
enough to balance the extra outlays he had to 
incur ; so by degrees, slow degrees, he came 
to feel that the Old Manor House was the only 
home he had ; and of late, since the Crawfords 
came to Lee Ashton, he had had quite enough 
attraction in the neighbourhood to induce him 
to give up all thoughts of a barrister's career. 
Now again the whole phase of aflEairs had 
changed ; now a London hfe and hard work 
was what he eagerly looked forward to. 

Charlotte Blake's intentions of doing her 
utmost to destroy Maud's and her brother's 
happiness, arose purely and simply from jea- 
lousy. She hated the notion of any one else 
being preferred to herself. She was jealous of 
her brother, because she could not bear him to 
think any girl better looking than herself; even 
her poor little father, she begrudged him the 
pleasure of admiring any one ; and those 
" Crawford girls " were dreadful bugbears to 
her. 

This night she felt especially spiteful to 
every one, for her own anticipations had been 
marred. She had looked to this ball as the 
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occasion on which Sir PhiKp Langley would 
make her an offer of his hand and his fortune ; 
and it so happened that Sir Philip Langley not 
only did nothing of the kind, but had no 
intention of doing so. Miss Blake imagined 
it was shyness that had hitherto kept him 
silent, and she hoped she should be able to 
induce him to cross over that bridge ; some 
women find some men so tenacious of attempt- 
ing. They know it is a hazardous step, occa- 
sionally a very treacherous one, and hence they 
frequently fight shy of it just as they are led 
up to it. Charlotte Blake was moi'e than ready 
to make others suffer with her, no matter who ; 
but of all she knew she certainly preferred to 
do JMaud Crawford an injury. 

It is so rare that one experiences the plea- 
sure anticipated, that it ought to be a wonder 
to no one that the Lee Ashton ball failed to give 
the unbounded enjoyment that was expected 
from it. Perhaps the only one who thoroughly 
appreciated it was Isabella, to her everything 
had been couleur de rose ; she had danced to 
her heart's content. She was not in love, so 
there had been no great care as to who were 
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her partners, provided they were good ones in 
the sense she meant it, that is, good dancers. 
Admiration she had, enough to satisfy any 
young girl of fifteen, and she thought every- 
body, including her respectable sister, were 
thoroughly happy like herself, so there was no 
single drawback to her. 

The day after any large entertainment is 
apt to be as uncomfortable as the one before 
it, even more so, for there is such an amount 
of debris that it gives a faded dreary look to 
all around ; besides, every one is more or less 
tired, and consequently more or less disposed 
to be unamiable. 

When Archibald Blake made his appear- 
ance the following morning, he found the 
whole party assembled at breakfast, though it 
was past eleven. However, considering the 
hour most of them went to bed at, it was not 
wonderful. 

" We are late, and you are early, Archie," 
said General Crawford, holding out his hand 
to him. 

" Yes, sir, I am ; but I thought a ride this 
morning before the sun got too hot would re- 
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fresh me, so I rode over to inquire after you 
aU." 

" As well as we can hope to be," replied 
Mrs Crawford, pointing to a chair by her side 
for him to occupy, but at the same time wish- 
ing he had spared himself the trouble of 
coming to ask. Still, she could not be other- 
wise than courteous to any one ; and she, like 
everybody else, liked Archie Blake, though 
she did not want him for a son-in-law. 

Archie was not in a talkative humour ; he 
looked, too, as if he was considerably the worse 
for his previous night's entertainment, that is, 
he looked pale and weary. The truth was, he 
had not closed his eyes the short remainder of 
the night that was left to him. He had not 
even had the brief and unsatisfactory rest that 
Joseph Kennedy had enjoyed ; so no wonder 
he looked what William called " seedy." 

He thought they were a most unconscion- 
able time at breakfast, requiring more tea than 
he imagined he could drink in a week. He 
could not help every now and then casting a 
furtive glance towards Maud, who looked and 
felt as uncomfortable as need be* 
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What folly it was those two falling in love, 
and then, greater folly still, talking about it. 
Had they had the self-control to hold their 
tongues for a time, their troubles, at all events, 
would not have began so soon. But Archie 
must needs tell how he loved her, and she of 
course must then tell him. What evil spirit 
took them into the Wilderness ? 

At last, General Crawford, seeing that 
Miss Kennedy, Mrs Mackenzie, and his wife, 
had ceased eating and drinking, suggested a 
move. He was far too much a " gentleman 
of the old school" — as unfortunately it has 
in the present generation to be termed — to 
dream of stirring before the ladies were ready, 
and then, when they rose, he went and opened 
the door for them to pass out. 

They were all supposed to go, but Isabella 
and Percy were still busily employed, so they 
said, " Don't mind us," just as if any one had 
an idea of doing so. 

" May I speak a word with you. Gene- 
ral?" said Archie, his voice sounding thick 
and husky. 

Mrs Mackenzie heard the request, no one 
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else. Maud knew it would be made, and felt 
it was being made, but was too far from the 
room at the time for the words to reach her. 

"By all means. Do you mind the child- 
ren?" 

" Children, papa ! I am no longer a child, 
from last night I ceased to be one. Sir Philip 
Langley said I looked eighteen." 

" You won't always be so anxious to be 
thought older than you are, Bella," said her 
father. 

" I would rather we were alone, sir," said 
Archie. 

So they went to the library. The window 
was wide open, therefore the instant they 
entered a gust of wind sent all the loose 
papers that were on the writing-table flying 
about in every direction. Archie, who follow- 
ed the General, quickly closed the door, which 
shut with a bang that resounded through the 
whole house, and then commenced picking 
them up. 

It was a blessed gust of wind for Archie, 
it enabled him to gather his senses together, 
and to regain his self-command. 

VOL. n. 6 
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" That is all, sir," he said in his usual 
tone. 

"Thank you, thank you, Archie. Now 
tell me what it is I can do for you ? Not in 
any trouble, I hope?" 

" Oh no, sir, no trouble ; not in the light 
you mean, at least. But there's no use in 
beating about the bush. General, so I will tell 
you at once, I have come to ask you to give 
me your eldest daughter — to consent to my 
mamage to her.*' 

"Wh^,t, Maud? Good Heavens! How did 
such a notion ever come into your head ? " 

Archie smiled. " Well, sir, I suppose in 
the same way the notion came into yours when 
you wished to make Mrs Crawford your wife. 
Love for Maud made me think of marriage.'* 

There was a pause. General Crawford 
was so astonished, that he was incapable of 
speaking at the moment. The idea of Maud 
marrying had never entered his head beyond 
as an event in the far-off distance ; she was 
hardly more than a child in years, though she 
clearly had put away childish things. Then, 
he never contemplated a nearer connection 
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with the Blakes than the friendship that ex- 
isted. True, he was much attached to old 
Blake, they had been close friends for many 
years, and Archie he liked excessively, so he 
did Owen, but the rest of the family he had 
no regard for; therefore, the first sensation 
that resulted from Archie's petition was deep 
regret at the bare possibility of his child be- 
coming one of that family. 

But he could not give utterance to this 
feeling, he was too much a gentleman to say 
a word that would sound in the least discourt- 
eous, and he found it hard to say anything 
that he really felt, without its appearing so. 

" Do you think Maud likes you, Archie ? 
— Have you said anything to herself on the 
subject?" 

" Yes, sir, yesterday ; and but for the ball 
last night, I should at once have come to you 
and told you. I need hardly say I have Maud's 
consent to ask for yours, or I should not be 
here now." 

Another pause — a greater complication for 
the poor old General, if Maud was likely to be 
hoisting Archie's colours, and siding with him. 
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" But, Archie," at length said the General, 
" you are not in a position to marry ; you have 
not sufficient to support a wife on ; and I have 
no fortune to give Maud. She will get nothing 
till after my death and her mother's, and then 
only five thousand pounds." 

" I will work, sir. Trust me, whilst my 
head is on my shoulders, Maud shall want for 
nothing. Besides, I hope my father will in- 
crease my allowance." 

" An allowance is a sorry stay to depend 
on ; it may be reduced, or entirely taken away, 
at pleasure. Besides, Maud is so young, too 
young to marry, by several years." 

" Oh ! do not say that, sir. If we were 
obliged to wait several years, we should lose 
the best part of our lives. Make the case your 
own, General ; you would think it very hard, 
would you not ? You do not think that marry- 
ing young is a mistake ? I am sure I have 
heard you say that you thought the fashion in' 
India of marrying early was a good one." 

" Yes, Archie, in India, and good for young 
men ; it keeps them out of mischief; but it is 
different in England, and also with girls. How 
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can a girl of seventeen know her own mind ?" 

"But Maud is diflFerent to most girls — 
don't you think so yourself, General ? And it 
depends upon that. Some never seem to know 
what they like or don't like ; and no matter 
what age they marry at, are sure to find out 
they chose the wrong person ; you sjee that 
every day." 

" Well, Archie, I must think it over." 

" But tell me, sir ; you don't object to the 
engagement ? " 

" I can't tell you anjdihing at present. I 
must well weigh every consideration in the 
matter. I must see Maud's way clearly be- 
fore I can see my own ; and I must talk it 
over with her mother. My wife's judgment is 
better and more correct than most people's, 
^md I will consult with her." 

" But where it is her daughter that is 
concerned, her judgment might be biased." 

" No fear, Archie, but what it will be biased 
for her child's good." 

But Archie was not at aU sure that what 
Mrs Crawford would consider best, he should 
gree with. 
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" May I wait and hear, sir?" 

" No, no, my young friend ; you must not 
hurry me in this matter. This is Wednesday, 
come over after church, on Sunday, and then 
I will talk to you again, and tell you better my 
own feelings on the subject. The truth is, you 
have taken me so completely by surprise that 
I cannot realize it." 

"I may see Maud before I go, may I 
not?" 

" Oh, certainly," replied the foohsh old 
man. He could not be so hard on him as to 
refuse that. He thought if the case were his 
own, as Archie had asked him for a moment 
to consider it, and that he had been refused 
to see his Agnes, that the probability was, he 
should have done it without the permission, 
and the same idea might occur to Archie ; 
therefore it was wisdom, and not folly, induced 
the General to accede to that request. 

* Give an inch and take an ell.' Nothing 
ever uttered was more true. Archie, seeing he 
had gained a concession he never thought he 
should — for he imagined the General would 
have considered it more prudent his not seeing 
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Maud, — ^now asked if he might be allowed to 
take a walk with her in the grounds. 

It was impossible to talk on such a subject 
with any one present, or with the dread of in- 
terruption ; and the General, thinking that also 
a reasonable enough request, granted it too. 
But Archie then, still having one more difficulty 
to face — ^that of finding Maud and carrying 
her off — asked her father to go with him and 
seek her, and go out with them, so as to 
avoid any one in the house remarking it, and 
then of course he — might leave them. 

And so this good, gentle-hearted old man 
went with Archie, first into one room and then 
into another, till at last Marion informed them 
she had seen Maud crying, and that she was 
in the conservatory, " pulling all the pretty 
flowers to pieces — but she would do it ! " 

To the conservatory therefore they bent 
their steps. Maud seeing her father and Archie 
appear together in search of her, augured well 
from it. She rose up quietly from the rough- 
hewn stool she had been sitting on, and going 
up to her father took his hand, and said, 

" Papa, are you glad ? " 
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Now this was expecting a Kttle too much, 
even from General Crawford. But he did not 
burst forth then and there with all sorts of rea- 
sons why he was not glad ; he was as quiet as 
she was. They were very much alike, that 
father and daughter. He merely said, 

*' I have not had time to think about it, 
Maud. Do not ask me anything to-day, my 
child — ^my darling child." 

And the old man kissed his daughter on 
her beautiful, pure, open forehead. 

" Archie will tell you what I have said to 
him. Do not keep her long, Archie." And, 
with this injunction, he left them. 

They stood watching his retreating figure, 
still erect, still strong, and his step still firm. 
Both gazed at him with affection, especially 
his child; she had a deep love for her old 
father. 

"It is not him now that I fear," said 
Archie, " it is your mother, Maud. She will 
have more worldly views than he has." 

" What did he say to you ?" 

He told her all. They went again to the 
Wilderness ; they chose the same spot where 
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Archie the day before had told his tale of love ; 
she sat on the same stump of tree, and he again 
lay at her feet ; and, for aught I know, they 
may have gone through the same scene they 
did then, repeated the same vows, again clasped 
their hands in fondness, and pressed each other s 
lips in love. I have no doubt they did, and 
who would begrudge them their happiness ? — 
Uke aU happiness, bright and beautiful like a 
butterfly, and, like a butterfly, short-lived. 

As they returned towards the house there 
was a happy, confiding, trusting look in Maud's 
thoughtful brown eyes, and one of deep lasting 
love in Archie's. It needed no great discern- 
ment to feel certain their quiet talk had brought 
calmness and confidence to both. Archibald 
Blake was true as heaven, and he had made 
her feel this ; she, therefore, knew she could 
trust him, and she did trust on unto — the end. 

That same afternoon the mother Blake and 
sister called. They came just as the General 
was going off with his wife for a tete-a-tete 
walk in the Wilderness. 

The Wilderness, you perceive, was a favour- 
ite resort of the old as well as the young ; and 
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if you had ever been in its darkly shaded, 
wooded glens, its pretty nooks, where the 
green turf was as soft as the thickest Turkey 
carpet, and which, with the sun shining 
through the trees, caused a checkered pattern 
to be shadowed out, not unworthy of compari- 
son with one of those luxurious floor cover- 
ings — ^you would not have been surprised. It 
was a deUcious spot. 

The Blakes called, ostensibly, to inquire 
after their host and hostess of the preceding 
evening, but in actual fact to learn what had 
taken Archie off^ at such an hour as he hid left 
home that morning. On his return he was 
asked where he had been, and he replied, with- 
out wishing to have any reserve on the matter, 
that he had ridden over to Lee Ashton. At 
once Charlotte Blake put ''that and that" 
together, and cam6 to the very correct conclu- 
sion that her brother had proposed for Maud 
Crawford, and then, judging from his quiet, 
happy-looking face, she came to the very in- 
correct conclusion that he had been accepted. 

This occasioned an amount of irritation at 
her own lot, almost beyond bearing. The very 
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notion of a girl of sixteen being engaged to be 
married, whilst she, at two and twenty, was 
nothing of the kind, was, perhaps, to one of 
her disposition, a cause for annoyance. She 
was jealous of Maud, not only now, but had 
been ever since the two girls fii-st arrived at 
Lee Ashton. Go where she would she heard 
the same thing, admiration of Miss Crawford's 
beauty, and now came the climax. She would 
have quarrelled with her mother for not having 
married an Adonis, and so have given her the 
chance of being beautiful, so vexed was she — 
but that she wanted to get the old lady over to 
Lee Ashton, in order to put an end to the 
business. 

Why Charlotte Blake should have felt so 
jealous when the man concerned was her own 
brother it is hard to say. Had it been Sir 
Philip Langley, whom she desired for herself, 
one might have understood her feelings. How- 
ever, so it was, and it was not till she had 
worked her mother up to a pitch of jealousy 
equalling her own, but of a different descrip- 
tion, that she succeeded in getting her off to 
pay the visit. 
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After the fonn of inquiry had been gone 
through, Mrs Blake went into the subject at 
once. 

" Has Archie been here to-day, Mrs Craw- 
ford ? " There was the usual smile. 

"Yes, he called this morning; but he 
went away hours ago. Has he not returned 
home?" 

" Oh, yes, he is back. But, my dear Mrs 
Crawford, I came here, for I fear Archie is act- 
ing very foolishly. I don't know for certain, 
for of course he does not confide in his poor 
mother, but I think it right to warn you that 
he and Maud seem to have arranged matters 
between them, and it is sheer madness for 
them to think of such a thing. Sheer mad- 
ness ! My son cannot marry, Mrs Crawford, 
he is not in a position to marry, his means 
will not permit it, and I am sure his father 
will not increase his allowance ; and he is 
naturally indolent, he will never make any- 
thing of his profession. You must not listen 
to him, Mrs Crawford, you must keep your 
daughter out of his way. You allow them 
too much liberty. I would not let my Char- 
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lotte do the things your daughters do, for the 
world ! You indulge them too much. You 
must put an end to this affair, Maud has no 
fortune, and I cannot allow my son to — " 

Mi's Crawford was so confused, so con- 
founded with this sudden outbreak, that she 
could not summon up words at once to stop 
her visitor from going on. Her first feeling 
was sorrow that her forebodings had actually 
come to pass, then anger at Mrs Blake's 
taking it for granted they wished to get 
Archie for their Maud, their beautiful Maud, 
that a king might marry and then feel proud 
of his queen, and finally indignation at the 
attack on herself. This soon brought her 
words in plenty, but she did not allow temper 
to gain a mastery over her, and so merely said, 
"You are under some mistake, Mrs Blake. 
Your son has neither proposed nor been ac- 
cepted by my daughter." She would have 
added, nor would he ever be with her consent. 

It was very fortunate, as it turned out, 
that the General's little walk in the WUdemess 
had been stayed, for Mrs Crawford, giving the 
reply she did in perfect faith, at once removed 
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every weapon from Mrs Blake's spiteful 
tongue. 

" What did you mean, Charlotte, by what 
you told me ? Did you not tell me you knew 
your brother had proposed, and — '* 

"I thought so, mamma.'* Miss Blake 
spoke very scornfully, and as if the matter 
were of perfect indifference to her. 

" Thought, Miss ! Don't talk to me of 
thought ! How dare you make me come here 
and say — " 

Words failed Mrs Blake from rage. 

" Miss Blake has been in error respecting 
her brother," said Mrs Crawford, calmly. 

So the matter was let drop ; but it was 
never forgotten, it caused a coldness between 
the ladies of both families that no time re- 
moved. Mrs Blake sat half an hour — ^which 
was half an hour longer than she was wanted 
— trying to talk easily and unconstrainedly on 
common topics, but it was a labour on all 
sides. Then she and her daughter returned 
home to vent their ill-humour, which had 
greatly increased, on the poor little master of 
the house, — master only in name, for he dared 
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not call his life hardly his own. Luckily he 
was deaf; it is not often such an affliction 
proves a blessing, but it certainly did in his 
case, for he was spared hearing many a cross 
word and many a derisive remark. Not from 
his sons, — ^WiUiam, who, of the three, was least 
troubled with heart, yet had enough to spare 
his father kind words ; it was his daughter 
that held him in most contempt ; she had no 
more feeling for him than if her heart was 
stone, unless it was to cast off her vexations 
on to him, and cause him to suffer for her ill- 
temper. 

What a curse is a bad temper ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



PARTED. 



Mrs Crawford was no sooner rid of her 
guests than she sought her husband. There 
was now no shadow of an excuse why she 
should any longer withhold from him her anx- 
iety. What had become the talk of others 
should not be kept secret from him, indeed 
could not, for she felt certain it would reach 
him through other channels, if not through 
her. 

The purport and result of the late visit 
were fully detailed. The General Ustened to 
the whole without interrupting his wife by a 
single remark, but the moment she had con- 
cluded, he said, 

"Agnes, I was about to tell you, when 
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Mrs Blake's visit interrupted our intended 
walk, that Archibald Blake came over this 
morning on purpose to ask my consent to his 
marriage with Maud." 

"Oh, General!" exclaimed Mrs Craw- 
ford, " why did you not tell me before ? I am 
very grieved it has come to this ; and I am 
vexed I said what I did to Mrs Blake, though 
any way she need not have alarmed herself ; 
neither you, I, nor Maud, I am certain, would 
wish for such a connection/' 

" I do not regret your having said to Mrs 
Blake what you did ; you told her what you 
believed the truth, and I am certain Archie 
would be annoyed beyond measure if he 
knew what his mother's errand had been. 
But, Agnes, I think you are wrong in your 
idea of Maud's views — I think Maud carea 
for Archie." 

" Impossible, General ! Maud is toO' 
young to have her affections really engaged, 
and she is not of a weak, silly nature, as some 
girls are, who are in love with any one who 
pays them a compliment or shows them the 
slightest admiration. If she has any feeling 
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in the matter, depend upon it, change of air 
will be a suflBcient remedy to drive it all away. 
We will take her to London for a week or 
two." 

General Crawford looked at his wife in 
surprise. She treated the matter so lightly 
that he began to wonder how he could have 
viewed it so seriously ; he had so large an 
idea of her judgment that he never doubted 
whilst under her influence but that she was 
right. Archie's serious, determined face was 
no longer before him ; nor did he see Maud's 
pleading, anxious eyes, as when she asked him 
"was he pleased." Neither had Mrs Craw- 
ford seen them, or she might perhaps have 
been a little less confident in her tone. 

Her ambition for her children was stronger 
and more powerful than her love ; she did not 
know, and would never have admitted it, yet 
she would, without scruple, have sacrificed 
their whole future by inducing them to marry 
wealth and position, and cast from them love 
and happiness. She had stated what she 
knew was not the case, that Maud, if she 
loved Archie Blake, could only do so in so 
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shallow a manner that fresh scenes for a few 
weeks would dispel all thought of him ; but 
her object was to induce her husband to 
treat the matter lightly, and doing so herself 
was the surest way of inducing him to do the 
same. She thought money did everything, 
and without it life was not worth having. 
There was no reason why her children should 
not make good matches, they were surrounded 
by wealthy people, good old county families, 
and her two daughters were beyond doubt 
the most beautiful in the whole neighbour- 
hood. There was hardly another family in 
the county that had the terrible defect of 
poverty so forcibly developed as the Blake's. 
William was the only one who would have 
anything to speak of, and William was not a 
likeable person by any means. 

"I am sorry Mrs Blake was enabled to 
take the bull by the horns as she did; it 
would have been better for the refusal to have 
come from us," said Mrs Crawford, as her 
husband had made no remark. 

*' Then you don't think it a desirable mar- 
riage?" 
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It was Mrs Crawford's turn to look sur- 
prised now. Was it really possible the General 
would be capable of giving his consent ? 

" It would be utter ruin," she replied. 
" What has he got to keep her on ? Oh, do- 
not doom our beautiful Maud to the struggles 
that must fall to her lot if she marries a poor 
man. Her habits and tastes are such, that 
were she not to have all the comforts and 
luxuries she has from her birth been accus- 
tomed to, she would become discontented and 
soured, and her life a burthen, and we should 
have to bear her reproaches for having per- 
mitted her to take so false and irretrievable a 
step. Think of her shut up in a close lodg- 
ing, without even common comforts. She 
could not expect more as Archie Blake's wife. 
And his mother, who we know loves him the 
best of all her children, and so would be 
lenient and indulgent accordingly, says he 
never will succeed in his profession, he has no 
perseverance. He has only a couple of him- 
dreds a year. My dear husband, the thought 
of our child being brought down to such a 
position makes me tremble." 
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" You are right, Agnes ; I did not think 
of all that. I only thought of themselves at 
the moment, and of the sorrow it would be 
to me to bring sorrow on her. We are not 
rich enough to help them ; we might manage 
to double his income, but that would not 
be much. Poor Maud, poor child ! She 
does love him, Agnes, of that I am con- 
vinced." 

" Supposing she does ; I think, my dear 
General, when she hears what Mrs Blake said, 
her pride will come to her aid, and she will go 
hand in hand with us to put a stop to every 
thought of such a marriage." 

" Do not tell her that, Agnes ; I beseech 
of you not to say a word that Mrs Blake 
tittered." 

*' As you wish, General," said Mrs Craw- 
ford, feeling her husband was wrong ; but so 
long as she gained her point she was willing 
to let it be done in his own way. "Four 
hundred a year," she continued, "might do 
for them to exist on alone, though it would 
only be an existence, but what would they do 
when children came? On what could they 
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support them? Can you fancy Maud toil- 
ing?" — as she spoke Mrs Crawford laid her 
hand on her husband's arm, and looked up in 
his face with a loving expression she well 
knew the effect of — " Can you imagine her 
sitting up late at night mending clothes, darn- 
ing stockings, getting up early to prepare the 
breakfast for her husband and children ? I 
cannot — I could not if I tried ; for I am con- 
vinced she would never do it. Maud is high- 
spirited, proud, and haughty ; rather than do 
such work, God knows what she might not be 
driven to do ! Oh, General, do not consent to 
this marriage, do not let her entertain a hope 
even for an hour ; tell her at once it must not, 
cannot be." 

This pretty well settled the matter. The 
picture Mrs Crawford drew of what Maud's 
future as Archibald Blake's wife would be had 
weight, but I think her soft eyes had a great 
deal also. 

It was well Archie or Maud had not heard 
the conversation between the General and his 
wife, or I think her finely-drawn scene would 
have been as rapidly changed to another of a 
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different kind as a magic lantern transforms 
winter into summer. 

" I told Archie he should know my de- 
cision on Sunday ; if it is not to be, it would 
be better immediately to tell him so, and put 
an end to all hope at once." 

" Yes, do ; pmy do. Why wait till Sun- 
day ? And tey[?»Maud also ; the logger she 
ponders over it, and allows herself to think, it 
may be, the greater will be the disappoint- 
ment if your conjectuires [are right, but which 
I hardly can beUeve." 

" Poor child ! I dread telling her, will jj^ 
doit?" 

" I think it will be better for you to speak 
to her yourself. The subject having already 
been broached between you, it will seem more 
natural. She may never speak to me about it 
at all, as she has not done so yet. But do not 
be persuaded into any compromise, it will be 
cruel to her if you do. The only way for her 
to forget him, is to put an end to all thought 
of it thoroughly and completely* Promise me 
this?" 

" I will, I will." 
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And the old man turned away with a 
heavy heart. It is not pleasant to know you 
are about to inflict pain on any one, still less 
on any one so dear as Maud was to her father ; 
and pain he knew it would be, whatever his 
wife thought. No argument of hers would 
have convinced him on that 'score ; he knew 
Maud too well to have wrongfully read her 
countenance. 

But it was done; gently, tenderly, but 
firmly, for as he spoke the picture of Maud 
labouring with her needle rose up before him, 
and gave him nerve and strength to tho- 
roughly fulfil what he believed to be his duty. 
So he crushed out of that young heart all 
hope, all happiness, all desire for life, and left 
it torn and bleeding. But she bore it bravely 
outwardly. As she left her father her cheek 
was pale and her lips were blanched, but no 
tear dimmed the clearness of her eyes. She 
was calm, too calm, and she went up to her 
room, where in her joy she was able to 
weep, but now in her sorrow no tears came to 
relieve her bitterness. 

Could her mother, had she seen her then. 
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would her father, had he guessed at the 
anguish he had caused, have gone on firm in 
the determination of wrecking her every hope 
in life ? I think not ; I think the ambition of 
.the one would have had less sway, and the 
heart's promptings of the other, more. 

It is a fearful responsibihty that rests on 
parents, that moulding of their children's 
future! How seldom is it done unselfishly, 
how rarely even with judgment ! Why do 
fathers and mothers with reckless indifference 
let those they think unsuited as husbands for 
their daughters cross their paths, not alone 
occasionally, but in all the intimacy of every- 
day life ? placing them on a footing of fami- 
liarity just sufficient to show them all the beau- 
ties and none of the blemishes, all the virtues 
but none of the vices, of their character ; and 
then when affection is the fruit, wrench them 
asunder with a pitiless hand ? And what is 
the result ? The fresh pure love may be 
crushed, and is generally ; but in the woman 
it leaves seeds which render her careless and 
insensible to all that should be most precious 
and valued by her sex, and in the man it ren- 
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ders him callous and hardened as to what 
extent he trifles with a woman's heart. 

That same night when Maud lay feverishly 
tossing from side to side in her bed, unable to 
gain one moment's forgetfulness in sleep, 
Archibald Blake was preparing to leave the 
Manor, with as much deep, yet imavailing, 
grief as her own. He had an hour or two 
previously received the following letter from 
General Crawford. 

" Lee Ashton, 5th June, 1841. i 

" My dear Archie, 

" I cannot let you remain under the 
ray of hope I held out to you this morning, 
when, from a conversation I have just had 
with my wife, I see the weakness I was guilty 
of in allowing you even for a moment to bask 
in it, and therefore as Sunday would only 
bring you unwelcome tidings, it is best you 
should learn them at once. Were you in a 
position to marry, I know no one to whom I 
would sooner confide my child's future, but it 
would be madness to think of it in your pre- 
sent circumstances. Bear it bravely, Archie ; 
cast the recollection of the whole matter from 
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you, look on it as a dream ; and if after all you 
still find you care for Maud, then try work, 
occupy the mind, that will cure you if anything 
under heaven will. Farewell, my young friend ; 
may you prosper and succeed in all you 
undertake, and believe in the sincere friend- 
ship — ^none the less cordial because you loved 
my daughter — of 

" Yours most truly, 

" Anthony Crawford." 

A train left Ashfield for London at mid- 
night, it was the mail train, and Archibald 
Blake resolved to leave by it. He wrote two 
letters, one to his mother, telling her he was 
tired of his lazy life, and as he knew she 
would oppose his going back to his cham- 
bers and to work, he thought it best to leave 
without telling her of his intention, and that 
she should hear from him shortly ; the other 
we will transcribe, it was to General Craw- 
ford. 

1' Old Manor House, 5th June, 184il^ 

*^ My dear General Crawford, 

" Your letter is a bitter disappoint- 
ment to me, a terrible blow to all my hopes^ 
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I leave to-night for London ; and will follow 
jour advice as far as working goes, but not, as 
you suggest, with the view of forgetting Maud, 
but with the aim of earning an income suffi- 
cient for me to come and ask you again to 
give her to me. Will you tell her this ? I 
will not write to her, you might not like it, 
and she needs no further assurance of the 
truth and sincerity of my affection for her. 
May God bless her and comfort her if she is 
suffering as I am. 

" Yours most sincerely, 

"Archie Blake/' 

" He's a fine fellow ! " was the Generars 
silent thought on reading the letter which he 
received the following morning, " honest and 
honourable ! With all my heart I hope he 
may succeed, and if she wishes it, he shall have 
her and my blessing too." 

He went in search of Maud, and put the 
letter in her hand. He watched her as she 
read it ; a sUght colour rose for a moment to her 
pale cheeks, but it left them even paler than 
before. 
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" Thank you, papa/' she said, with quiver- 
ing lips, as she gave it back to him. 

" Maud, my child, you must look more 
cheerful, or you will break your old father's 
heart. I cannot bear to see you like this." 

" Have patience vrith me a Kttle," she 
said, " I shall be myself again in a few days. 
Don't worry about me, dear papa." 

But the old man turned away from his 
child vnth an aching heart; to see a cloud 
over her beautiful face was sorrow enough,^ 
but to place it there himself made it harder to 
bear. 

Maud, from a joyous happy girl, had be- 
come in that one night a broken-hearted 
woman ; but no one knew it, no one, unless it 
was Mrs Mackenzie. Before many days were 
over she had probed the wound, and she knew 
its depth. She made Maud talk of her sorrow ; 
she had a difficult task, for Maud was hard and 
cold, and almost defiant at first ; her eyes 
flashed in anger at her governess' persistency 
— she would have nursed her misery in silence, 
she would have hidden it from every eye ; but 
that Mrs Mackenzie refused to let her follow sa 
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self-destrojring a solace. Afterwards she felt 
the benefit of what at first appeared so merci- 
less and cruel ; and with Mrs Mackenzie she 
spoke at last freely and openly. Nothing she 
ever said grated on her feelings as it did if 
others broached the subject ; once having dived 
to the very bottom, she never touched the 
wound roughly, it was done so gently, so ten- 
derly, that she hoped in time she might suc- 
ceed in heahng it. 

Bella, warm-hearted, impetuous Bella, was 
the one most to fear. She would come out occa- 
sionally with a burst of indignation against 
Mrs Blake — not as in connection with her 
remarks concerning Maud and her son, for that 
visit had been religiously kept from the know- 
ledge of both girls, but from her own indivi- 
dual dislike to her — and then would follow a 
panegyric on Archie, proving anyway in her he 
had a staunch friend. There was no use in any 
of them pursing up their mouths, or frowning, 
or shaking their heads, or any other of those 
pantomimic signs that mean to engender silence, 
for Isabella would always have her say out 
unless she happened to look towards her sister. 
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and then the pained expression her face wore 
silenced her at once. Isabella often wondered 
why it was so, but yet she had not asked Maud 
the reason; a something withheld her from 
doing so, a something that sprang from a loving 
heart. 

Yet the intimacy with the Blake family 
continued as of yore, if not the friendship 
between Mrs Blake and Mrs Crawford. Old 
Blake had never heard of his wife's objection- 
able behaviour, nor the young men, so that 
their meetings were genial enough. But if any 
invitation came from the Manor to Lee Ashton, 
Maud invariably had a head-ache on such 
occasions ; or if the Blakes were to be enter- 
tained by the Crawfords, she was always en- 
gaged to spend the day with the Longfords or 
Hunters, so she rarely — hardly ever — met 
them. Owen she had seen once or twice, she 
did not mind him, she rather liked to see him : 
Owen was Archie's favourite brother. 

But no one would have thought Maud a love- 
sick maiden, or that she passed hours in bitter 
regret at her separation from Archie. Could 
love dwell in that cold, proud-looking girl ? 
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Could she ever shed tears over broken hopes ? 
No one, but those who knew to the contrary, 
could believe that love would ever light one 
spark within her, and yet there it lived, its light 
growing stronger and stronger every day; 
every day diminishing the chances of its ever 
being extinguished, — but none knew this — 
they hoped, they believed, time would entirely 
destroy it. 

How often do we live in daily communica- 
tion with those whose every thought and action 
in life we think we know, and we in truth 
know less of them than perhaps the outer 
world. We never give credit to those we are 
very intimate with, for any great depth of 
feeling ; we discover nothing heroic in one 
whom we see eat, and drink, and sleep. There 
must be a vast amount of the ideal to enable 
us to realize the grandeur of suffering in silence 
and solitude ; we can picture it to ourselves 
with imaginary beings, but not with those with 
whom we are in constant intercourse. It is 
well that it is so, our daily comfort and indi- 
vidual pleasures would be terribly marred if we 
knew of the aching hearts that in unselfish 
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mercy are hidden from us under the cloak of 
smiles. 

What matter there may be found in ever}'^ 
household for tragedies or comedies ! There 
is no need to seek fiction for such purposes, 
facts are so easily had, so much more extra- 
ordinary, and numerous enough for the most 
proUfic writer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MORE SUBJECTS THAN ONE. 

James Cooper Hammond remained at 
Ashfield as long as Joseph Kennedy did at Lee 
Ashton, during which time he was constantly 
a guest at General Crawford's table. He seemed 
to take so great an interest in all connected 
with Lee Ashton, its histor}% and the tradi- 
tional ghost stories, that it was impossible not 
to give him carte hlanche to go over whenever 
he felt inclined. 

The ostensible cause for his remaining was 
the purchasing of Harpton Banks, and as it 
was necessary for Stephen Lowe to lend his 
professional services, in order to render the 
whole affair correct and secure, he, too, became 
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at times a visitor at Lee Ashton. But neither 
he nor his employer were welcome. Mrs Craw- 
ford felt an indescribable repugnance to Ham- 
mond, and every one of the family shared with 
her in the same feeling for the attorney ; and 
right glad were they when these two worthies 
took their departure. 

The Kennedys remained a week after the 
ball, and then returned to London. All re- 
gretted leaving, most especially little Marion, 
who had been so petted and spoilt during her 
visit that it was very natural she looked for- 
ward with something very near akin to hatred 
to her return to York Place, with its dullness 
and confinement, especially at such a season. 
However, her grief was partially allayed by the 
promises her uncle made of soon taking her to 
Harpton Banks, the great attraction of the 
3)lace to her being its proximity to Lee Ashton. 
Miss Kennedy could not understand what in 
the world her brother saw in the cold, wretched- 
looking place to induce him to buy it ; but he 
clearly saw much, for he was resolved to be- 
come its owner, and that as speedily as pos- 
sible. 
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There certainly did not seem much to re- 
commend it. The views were hidden on one 
side by the dark massive trees of the Wilder- 
ness, which, however, formed a shelter to it 
from the easterly winds, noted for their un- 
ceasing restlessness in that part of the country ; 
on the other the land lay high, and was tree- 
less, with one solitary exception, which stood 
on the most elevated spot, and was in conse- 
quence known as One Tree Hill ; from there^ 
if any one chose to walk to the summit, they 
would obtaiii a fine extended panoramic view 
of the country round. There was absolutely 
nothing in the house to spend one word of 
praise on, though ample to spend money on. 
It was built regardless of taste, and with an 
indifference to uniformity that was perfectly 
surprising. 

"Ample scope for you to display your 
ideas of the beautiful in," said Hammond ta 
Kennedy one day when they, accompanied 
by Mr Lowe, were making a tour of the pre* 
mises. 

" Oh, that will be for you to do," rejoined 
Kennedy. *' However bare and wretched it 
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may look now, some months hence you won't 
know it, I am certain/' 

"No, especially when you have a Mrs 
Kennedy to adom it,'' said Hammond. " I 
wonder how Miss Marion would like such an 
Addition." 

" A devilish deal better than she likes Miss 
Kennedy, I fancy. It is astonishing how she 
hates my sister." 

" I think Miss Marion Kennedy very like 
Mrs Crawford,'' said Stephen Lowe, — ^he was 
about to say more, but a sudden look from 
Hammond made him start ; so strange was 
the expression that it stopped his continuing. 

Hammond himself did not speak ; I hardly 
think Joseph Kennedy heard what Lowe said, 
but if he did he paid no heed to it ; and im- 

mediatelv after some work to be done in one 

1/ 

of the large reception-rooms caused the con- 
Yersation to turn entirely on business. 

That night, when Hammond and Lowe 
were sitting over their wine after dinner, the 
former said, 

" By the way, Lowe, have you any corre- 
spondent in India, the Madras side?" 
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" Do you mean friends, or business peo- 
ple?" 

" Oh, either, provided they have the capa- 
city of ordinary beings." 

" There is a man 1 know, who went out as 
chaplain about eight or nine years ago ; he first 
went to Madras, but he left to go up the 
country, but where 1 cannot tell ; his letters 
axe always addressed to his agents in Ma- 
dras." 

" It might do, there's no harm in trying, 
at all events," said Hammond to himself ; and 
then addressing Lowe, said, " 1 wish you would 
write without delay to him, and ask him to 
obtain a copy of the marriage certificate of 
Robert Kennedy, and a copy of the certificate 
of Marion Kennedy's birth. 1 will give you 
the name of the place he died in, which will 
be a guide to the others." 

"Yes, I can do that. Why, do you 
think—" 

" 1 think nothing. I never allow myself 
to think — I have no time for it. Now, about 
this place, Harpton Banks ; Kennedy has set 
his heart on it, and, therefore, the sooner the 
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purchase is concluded the better. They want 
twenty-two thousand for it ; you must, there- 
fore, draw up a deed to be shown him, making 
the purchase-money twenty-five, and if you can 
manage to get it for twenty-one or twenty-one 
five hundred, so much the better. In any case 
I must have two thousand ; you can, there- 
fore, do as you think fit with the siuplus." 

Stephen Lowe felt no surprise at this state- 
ment, but he did feel a little astonished at the 
cool, calm manner Hammond made it in. His 
admiration at the same time was unbounded, 
and for this reason he became a much better 
tool in Hammond's hands than had he him- 
self had the head of his employer. He was 
sharp enough in his own coarse fashion, but he 
had no notion of refined cheating. He could 
bluster and bully, and frighten people, till he 
made them quake again, and pay up ; but he 
never could have grasped thousands in a quiet 
gentlemanly way. He was contented enough, 
however, especially as he had an innate convic- 
tion it would be utterly in vain attempting to 
cope with Hammond, for so surely as he did, 
he would lose all, instead of getting more ; and 
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he had nothing to complain of, he generally 
got a third of the spoil. 

Had Kennedy had a tenth part of the 
brains of either man, he would have distrusted 
both. The thick lips and animal expression 
of the low-bred, mean rascal of an attorney, 
and the thin compressed mouth, the cunning 
eye, and the sharp-cut features of the more 
refined villain, were enough to make any one 
who could lay claim to what is termed a head, 
pause, before they confided the value of six- 
pence to their keeping. 

4t » « « « 4t 

It is difficult to settle down quietly to 
every-day life after having given oneself up 
entirely to amusement and pleasure ; doubly 
difficult when the gaiety one has been enjoy- 
ing has been experienced for the first time in 
one's life. Miss Kennedy felt York Place 
horribly stupid and dull after Lee Ashton; 
she thought the heat and dust of London after 
the freshness and brightness of the country 
simply detestable, and she became as cross and 
disagreeable in consequence as of yore. 

She and Marion did not get on a bit better. 
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she was just as fault-finding and scolding, and 
Marion as tormenting and rude, as they ever 
were, Joseph Kennedy, however, had a less 
regretful time of it. He was looking forward 
— he built castles in the air large enough to 
fill each dull moment, and to the exclusion of 
the daily annoyances every one is, as a rule, 
subject to. 

This very contentment of her brother's was 
a source of irritation to Miss Elizabeth, and 
many were the aggravating, provoking remarks 
she would make ; but he let them pass, he was 
callous to them in his present mood. Ham- 
mond was not exempt either from an occa- 
sional tirade; her anger against him was 
chiefly aroused by his — what she termed, aid- 
ing and abetting Joe in all his follies. 

One day she certainly had some cause for 
complaint. 

It was not long after their return to London 
that Marion, who now more frequently amused 
herself in the drawing-room than she used to 
do, owing to that room in the very hot weather 
being more airy, and cooler than the nursery, 
was sitting on the floor and deliberately taking 
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the inside out of her doll, and strewing the 
carpet all over with the saw-dust. 

The child was alone at the time, but her 
aunt came in just at the point when the doll 
was reduced to one leg, and was about to 
have the other deprived of all shape and sub- 
stance. 

" Marion, you naughty child, what do you 
mean by making this mess here ? If you 
choose to spoil your doll you may, but you 
shall not destroy the carpet. Get up directly." 

Marion looked at her aunt, and then got 
up, carrying her things with her to a stool the 
other side of the room, and there she sat, 
watching her aunt attempting to sweep the 
saw-dust up. It was with an intense feeling 
of gratification that she witnessed her failure. 
It wanted a harder broom than that soft draw- 
ing-room fire brush, to remove the small par- 
ticles already imbedded in the carpet. 

" You good-for-nothing, tiresome child ! '* 
she exclaimed, ringing the bell as she spoke, 
" you are enough to provoke any one. Tell 
Thomas when he comes up to get that mess 
out of the carpet ; and mind you never dare 
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attempt to do such a thing again ; if you want 
to make such a mess do it on the boards." 

Miss Kennedy then retired ; she was going 
out, and the carriage was at the door : and as 
she had discovered it was the fashion — or, at 
any rate, the Crawfords' fashion, never to keep 
horses standing, she thought it was quite right 
for her not to do so either. 

Thomas duly did Miss Marion's bidding, 
and by dint of patience and time succeeded in 
removing all traces of the dolly's late leg. 

" You won't do this no more. Miss Marion," 
Thomas ventured respectfully to suggest. 

"No, Thomas, I do not mean," Marion 
replied, very quietly, still sitting on the stool, 
and watching Thomas till he left the room. 

The moment the door closed, and the little 
lady found herself alone, and as she believed 
free from interruption, her aunt being out, she 
went to a table in the comer of the room by 
the fire-place, and opening a drawer, took out 
a large pair of scissors. She then went to the 
spot where she had scattered the saw-dust, and 
sitting on the carpet she deliberately began 
cutting it. 
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" I will do it on the boards, as she told 
me/' said Marion. 

But the task was no easy one ; the thick 
hard carpet was not so easily cut through as 
ishe imagined ; her little hands were too small 
for the large scissors, and too powerless to 
make the act so rapid as she both hoped and 
expected ; yet by perseverance she succeeded 
in making an incision, and then the greatest 
difficulty was overcome; but it required all 
the hatred she felt for her aunt to impel her on 
with her self-imposed task, which was to cut 
xm entire square piece out, and so have 
*' boards " on which to dissect her doll. 

By some ill fortune Miss Kennedy had for- 
gotten a parcel she desired to give Miss Hardy, 
on whom she was about to confer the honour 
of a visit, and so returned to fetch it. She sent 
up for it, but no one could find it, so she had 
herself to go in search of it. Of course she 
went into the drawing-room, and of course she 
came down on Miss Marion just as she had 
completed cutting two sides of the square. For 
a moment, after seeing what the child was 
really about, she was speechless. She was not 
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sure whether Marion had taken leave of her 
senses, or herself of her eyesight ; being, how- 
ever, reassured on the latter point, she seized 
Marion up, and without heeding her screams 
and kicks, took her off to the nursery, and 
dropped rather than put her down. 

" What's the matter, ma'am ? " said Brad- 
ley, in her calm indifferent manner, which 
helped to provoke Miss Kennedy more. 

" The matter ! Why, the child has actu- 
ally been cutting up the drawing-room carpet! " 

" You told me to play on the boards, and 
I couldn't get at them any other way!"^ 
screamed Marion, who was furious at Miss 
Kennedy's summary manner of ejecting her 
from the drawing-room. 

" Oh, Miss Marion ! " said Bradley, taking 
her up. 

"Bradley, that child is innately wicked, 
I'm certain. I don't know what my brother 
will say. Why did you leave her alone ? You 
know she is not to be trusted," 

" I had some things to iron, ma'am." 

" Uncle Joe will tell you it's your fault,"^ 
said Marion. 
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" Uncle Joe is nearly as bad as you are ! '' 
«aid Miss Kennedy, banging out of the room, 
but returning presently to say she would take 
Marion out with her, she would not have her 
left alone. 

So Marion was dressed, and, with a very 
ill grace, went out with her aunt ; and the 
parcel having been found, they proceeded to 
Wallace Grove, and found Mrs and Miss Hardy 
both at home. Marion refused to get out, but 
promised not to do any mischief. 

It was Miss Kennedy's first visit since her 
return to town. The intimacy had almost 
ceased between the Kennedys and Hardys — it 
could hardly be otherwise under the great 
change in circumstances. 

" So you have managed to get here at last," 
said Miss Jemima, on her friend entering. "I 
thought you had become too grand to pay 
visits to such nobodies as we are, or that you 
would not like to tell your coachman to drive 
to such an unfashionable place.'* 

" Why, Jemima, I have not been long back; 
I could not well have come to see you sooner. 
I have hardly been anywhere since my return." 
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" Of course you are full of engagements 
and gaiety. I wish I had a brother to 
die — that is, if he would leave me any 
money." 

*•' But my brother left me none." 

"No, but he left you that child, and she^s 
as good as money to you. Elizabeth, who is 
her mother ? " 

Since Miss Kennedy had resided in York 
Place, and kept her carriage. Miss Hardy had 
not considered her too old to call her by her 
Christian name. 

"Her mother," replied Miss EHzabeth, 
" was a very charming person. She died in 
giving birth to Marion. Mrs Crawford knew 
her, and must have been extremely fond of her, 
for she seems almost inclined to cry whenever 
she speaks of her, and always tries to turn 
away the subject. She is very attached to 
Marion also." 

" It is strange she has no relations." 

" No, it is not. She has plenty of cousins 
and so on, but they are all in India, The Craw- 
fords are such nice people." 

" Did you enjoy your visit ? " 
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" Oh, SO much ! It was delightful ; and 
after the first I did not feel a bit strange." 

Mrs Hardy now came in. It was her first 
appearance down-stairs that day. She was 
wonderfully got up; actually by nature a plain 
woman, she rendered herself by art something 
approaching to good-looking, and far more 
so than her daughter, who, to do her credit, 
was always au naturel. It is pardonable 
enough in a woman of Mrs Hardy's age 
making use of extraneous matter for remedy- 
ing the defects of years and native plainness ; 
but to see young women painted and powder- 
ed is another affair. What man would care 
to think of marrying a woman, who before she 
could present herself in public must needs 
have recourse to red, white, blue, and black 
colouring matters ; to say nothing of false 
hair, and false teeth, and heaven only knows 
what false beside, for when once they begin 
to improve nature there is no limit to the 
absurdities they are guilty of! If a young 
girl will stand before her glass, and with 
a blue compound of some sort, paint veins 
w^here she imagines veins should be, and 
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which she gives no chance of allowing to be 
seen naturally, on account of the layers of 
white she has laid oa all over her face ; what 
will she not be capable of doing to beautify 
herself? Health is no consideration ; it seldom 
is to the young ; as a rule, they do not know 
how to value it, as they generally possess it, but 
no constitution could stand beyond a certain 
time against the evil effects of this modem 
fashion. The old it does not injure in the 
same manner, they seem more proof against 
its hurtful consequences, 

" My dear Miss Kennedy, I am very glad 
to see you, pray sit down. It is very warm 
to-day, is it not?" 

"Very," replied Miss Kennedy. "Are 
you quite well, Mrs Hardy ?" 

"Pretty well, nothing particular. You 
know I am never very strong." 

" I am sure, mamma, you are strong enough 
to eat a mutton chop at eleven, with a bottle 
of stout ; and a great dinner at one, with an- 
other bottle of stout ; and then tea and buttered 
toast at four, and tea and mufl^ and all sorts 
of things at seven, and no end of a supper at 
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ten, with lots more porter, and then rum and 
water, to say nothing of your breakfast of 
chocolate and eggs and bacon, and that rather 
than go without your new-laid egg IVe 
known you make cook pay sixpence for 
one." 

Jemima Hardy rattled on so fast, and spoke 
so spitefully, that Miss Kennedy, though she 
had often witnessed quarrels between mother 
and daughter, thought she had never heard her 
dear friend, as she once was, go on in such a 
manner before. The truth was, however, that 
the change was not in Jemima Hardy, but in 
Elizabeth Kennedy. She had just come from 
a house where the two daughters were always 
striving to see which could do most to please 
their mother, and who could not have imder- 
stood a child talking disrespectfully to a 
parent ; and this had its influence. Besides, 
she had been some months removed from these 
domestic squalls, which now sounded terribly 
fierce. ♦ 

Mrs Hardy smiled, and said quietly, " Yes, 
Jemima, I ought to be strong with all that, 
certainly. Now, tell me about your visit, 
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Miss Kennedy, if Jemima will allow me to 
listen." 

" Listen ! You listen often when you are 
not wanted. You listen to what papa says to 
me, just because you know he does not want 
you to hear/' 

" Jemima, don't talk so," said Miss Ken- 
nedy; and then, before giving her time to 
reply, she commenced an account of Lee 
Ashton and its inmates. 

" There is a place in the neighbourhood to 
be sold, and my brother has determined to 
buy it. 1 am sorry, for 1 think it looks a 
wretched place; however, Mr Hammond says 
it will be very beautiful when all is done to it 
that it requires." 

"1 believe if Mr Hammond told your 
brother the abode below was cool and pleasant, 
he would believe him. 1 can't bear that Mr 
Hammond, with his cynical face. 1 always 
think he is ridiculing me." 

" Perhaps he is, Jemima," said her mo- 
ther, by way of comfort. 

A pity that mother and daughter lived 
«nder the same roof. Mrs Hardy often wished 
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some one would marry her. "It would be 
such a blessing!" she said, — whether to the 
husband or to herself was not stated. 

Miss Kennedy now made a move to go. 

"You call this a visit, do you?" said 
Jemima. 

" Well, yes," replied Miss Kennedy, laugh- 
ing, "don't you?'' 

" No, I don't. Tell me, Elizabeth, why 
in the world has your coachman a cockade on 
his hat ? I thought it was only military peo- 
ple, or great people, that had them." 

" I don't know, I'm sure. Mr Hammond 
told Joe he had no right to it, but no more 
had half the people whose servants wore them,, 
so then Joe had it. I think it looks well,^ 
don't you?" 

"Yes; if it didn't, I suppose people 
who had no right to them would not have 
them." 

Whatever Jemima Hardy thought of the 
visit, Marion Kennedy thought it atrociously 
long, and asked her aunt what she stayed 
there for. 

"Why, Marion, what have you done 
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now?" was the only reply she got to her 
<jue8tion. 

No wonder the demand was made, for as 
Miss Kennedy got into the carriage, she fomad 
that each button that studded the seat where 
^he herself sat was taken off, and in its place, 
standing upright, was a tuft of horse-hair with 
a paper cap on the top of each, the whde 
looking like a regiment of dusty figures. 

" Oh, I made them for sailors, and here 
are the boats — look aunt." 

" Oh, what a child ! What am I to do ? '' 

The boats and caps were made of the 
* parcel ' that had been intended for Jemima 
Hardy, and which was a manuscript book, 
'Containing httle choice pieces of poetry that 
Miss Hardy had gathered together and had 
some time ago lent to Miss Kennedy, who un- 
luckily forgot it and left it in tJie carriage* 

It undoubtedly was very vexatious. 

" How could I have been such a fool as to 
leave you alone ? And to forget that book 
too ! Oh dear, oh dear ! I really think, Marion, 
you are the worst child I ever heard of. Was 
not the carpet enough for one day ? " 
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Miss Kennedy pitied herself and scolded 
Marion alternately, till they got back to York 
Place. She gathered together all the boats and 
hats, and took the remains of the book, deter- 
mined never again to leave Marion less guarded 
than she vrould a Imiatic. 

James Hammond was there when they 
returned. He still lived in Ivy Cottages, but 
was as much in York Place as Joseph Ken- 
nedy required, so he could not complain ; and 
Hammond much preferred being at such a 
distance that it was impossible for Kennedy 
to be dropping in upon him at all mo- 
ments. 

It was a fortunate thing to find him at hand 
in her diflficulty, and Miss Kennedy told him so, 
and detailed to him her trouble. Hammond 
promised to get another book for her, like the 
original, and to have all the writing transcribed 
into it. So that point was satisfactorily dis- 
posed of. 

" Well, Miss Marion," he said, " I am 
going down to Ashfield next week ; so won't 
you make friends with me ? otherwise I can tell 
them at Lee Ashton of all the mischief you 
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have been doing/' He had never gained the 
child's Kking. 

" You may tell them what you like, I don't 
care. Boo will tell them the truth." 

" Oh, is Boo going to Lee Ashton ? " 

"No, Boo writes." 

" Who does she write to ? " 

Marion looked up, and then said, after 
thinking a moment, " Mrs Crawford says I 
am not to ask questions that don't concern me, 
and so you are not either. It's very rude." 

" You are rude, Marion," said her aunt. 
" Go and take your. things off." 

The child went, but did not return. 

Every word that Marion uttered, Ham- 
mond strung together, and considered them 
another link in the chain he was forging. If 
he obtained the reply he expected to the inquiry 
that he caused to be made in India, he con- 
sidered that would form the connecting link to 
the whole. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SKATING. 

The natural result of the pending purchase 
of Harpton Banks was the frequent appear- 
ance of Joseph Kennedy at Lee Ashton. It 
was impossible for General Crawford to do 
otherwise than, on each occasion of his being 
down there, request him to make it his head- 
quarters ; he could not allow Robert Kennedy's 
brother to go to an inn whilst he had a house 
to offer him hospitahty in, and so it came about 
that Mr Kennedy became on very intimate 
terms with the whole family. 

But, excepting with Mrs Crawford, he 
gained no ground in their good opinion or 
liking ; with her however he made way, she 
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had always rather inclined to him, and he did 
his utmost to render himself as agreeable as 
possible. 

The purchase was at last eflfected, and the 
estate of Harpton Banks became Joseph Ken- 
nedy's for life. The moment the matter was 
concluded, Joseph Kennedy's visits became 
more frequent and of longer duration. 

He at length discovered that the great 
attraction was not, as apparent, the rebuilding 
and decorating of his newly-acquired property, 
but in truth it was Maud Crawford, with her 
great beauty, that drew him so incessantly tQ 
the spot. 

Erom the moment Hammond had mooted 
the possibility of such a marriage, Kennedy 
had made up his mind to risk all to win if he 
could. He had penetration enough to discover 
that in Mrs Crawford he would have not alone 
a supporter but an advocate, but beyond her 
he saw little to encourage him ; he always met 
the same courtesy from the General, the same 
proud distant manner from Maud, and the 
same off-hand indifference from her sister. 
Mrs Mackenzie he looked on as a mere neces- 
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sary piece of furniture in the house, and rarely 
noticed whether she seemed inclined to be his 
friend or foe. 

Had he known all, he would have known 
that Mrs Mackenzie had discovered his secret 
and pitied him. , ' 

He never went over to Harpton Banks 
without petitioning Mrs Crawford and her 
daughter to accompany him. Maud declined 
each time, but when her mother joined in the 
request she rarely was able to escape ; she 
could not let her mother go alone, and seldom 
was it that she could induce Bella to take her 
place ; sometimes, however, she did, and then 
Bella came back with all sorts of absurd 
accounts of how Mr Kennedy wished for 
Maud's taste in the matter, her taste was so 
good, and so forth; "As if," Bella would 
continue, " mamma could not tell him much 
better than any one else." 

"He asked me last time,*' said Maud, 
" whether I liked bay windows, and whether 
the conservatory ought to communicate with 
the drawing-room, and should the dining- 
room be painted or papered; and, in fact. 
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from the kitchen to the stables he bothered 
me with questions, as if I cared a straw 
about it/' 

" My dear, perhaps he means to oflfer you 
to be mistress of it when it is finished/' said 
Mrs Mackenzie, jokingly, " How do you 
know but what that honoiu* is in store for 

you?" 

" Honour ! " shrieked Isabella. " How 
can you talk so, Mac ? The idea of that stupid 
old Kennedy having the impudence to think 
of my sister ! My dear respectable Maud,, 
growing more respectable every day. If you 
were to marry that man I would disown you,. 
Maud!" 

Maud smiled, a sad weary smile. No fear, 
she was not likely to marry any one unless she 
could marry the man her heart and soul were 
absorbed in. 

The summer had passed away, the autumn 
leaves were lying thick on the narrow walks^ 
in the Wilderness, and winter was fast ap- 
proaching. The busy time in the country 
was over, the novelty of the shooting season 
was even gone by, and there was nothing to 
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interest any one beyond the ordinary rou- 
tine of daily life. 

Maud Crawford was unchanged ; the same 
listless indifference to everything, yet no di- 
minution in her aflfection to her own that sur- 
rounded her, but they could not rouse her, 
they could not induce her to enter into any of 
the gaiety which was offered by all the neigh- 
bourhood for her acceptance. She was, or 
appeared to be, totally bhnd to Joseph Ken- 
nedy's advances, yet General and Mrs Craw- 
ford and Mrs Mackenzie saw clearly enough 
what his intentions were, — ^there was no doubt 
as to his desire of making her the mistress of 
Harpton Banks. 

He certainly made love very awkwardly, 
but it must be remembered it was one-sided ; 
had he been met ever so short a way he 
might have managed it better. But he never 
«aid a civil thing to Maud, but that she 
turned round her haughty face and asked him 
"if he had spoken." Now no one can 
make love under such difficulties in anything 
like a cheerful and happy way. Loving alone 
is almost as duU as eating alone. He gener- 
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ally blundered out some reply, that "he had 
not." 

Yet hfi persisted, he still went on doing 
his best to ingratiate himself. Hammond had 
told him how to win Mrs Crawford's favour, 
and he had done it completely. "Talk of 
that little determined niece of yours ; talk of 
her as something approaching perfection ; de- 
clare you love her as dearly as if she were a 
child of your own. Speak of your brother's 
boyhood, tell her anecdotes about it ; and you 
will get over her." 

But he could not tell him how to gain the 
daughter; that required more tact, more wari- 
ness than even he possessed ; he could only 
advise his doing his best and trusting to Mrs 
Crawford's influence. 

Next to Mrs Crawford, Percy was his best 
friend in the house. He brought him presents 
from London, he mended his fishing-tackle, 
he played cricket with him, he let off fire- 
works for him ; in short, he won the boy's 
heart in the way that most boys' hearts are 
gained in. And now his next visit was being 
anxiously looked forward to, for he had beea 
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promised a pair of skates, and the little lake 
had begun to freeze. 

" Mamma, what day is Mr Kennedy to be 
here ? " asked Percy on this first frosty morn- 
ing of the season. 

" I don't know, my dear, not this week, I 
think." 

" I hope not, I am sure," said Isabella. 

"Why, Bella?" asked her father, "he 
does not trouble you much when he does 
come." 

" No, but I hate the sight of the man." 

" You should not give way to such feel- 
ings, Bella dear ; they are not amiable," said 
her mother. 

" She's jealous," said Percy ; " she hates 
him because he likes Maud better than her." 

" Hold your tongue, you nasty boy ; Maud 
hates him as much as I do ! Don't you, 
Maud?" 

All eyes were turned on Maud, but her 
face remained unchanged, and she was as im- 
passive as usual. 

" I don't hate him, Bella ; I don't think I 
hate any one." 
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" You know you do, Maud ; you have often 
said the very sight of him made you sick !•" 

Maud smiled at her sister's warmth ; to 
her it was a subject totally wanting in interest, 
«o she let it drop. In the course, however, of 
another week Joseph Kennedy again made his 
appearance, and brought with him the much- 
coveted skates ; and now there was no peace or 
rest in the house till Percy was allowed to put 
them on and try his skill. The ice was toler- 
ably thick, so there was no fear of an accident ; 
but alone he was not allowed to go. 

" Let me take him," said Joseph Kennedy, 
'' I will take care of him/' 

So they went. It was a small piece of water, 
and in the centre of it stood an island with 
one birch tree on it. The island was not more 
than five-and-thirty or forty feet in circumfer- 
ence, and the branches of the tree drooped over 
the water, and so sheltered the spot under- 
neath. This fact General Crawford remembered 
veiy soon after Joseph Kennedy and Percy had 
left, he therefore lost no time in going down to 
warn them not to attempt to go near the part 
under the protection of the tree, as the ice there 
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could not be safe. He had not mentioned to 
any one what he was about to do, but he went 
alone, 

A few minutes before reaching the lake, he 
heard his boy's voice speaking merrily to Ken- 
nedy, and then before another moment passecj 
over his head, he heard the dull, heavy, echoing 
sound produced by the breaking of ice. A 
chill came over the old man as he heard it, his 
Kmbs shook and almost refused to carry him 
to the spot. It was with a sickening at the heart 
that he dragged himself along as rapidly as he 
could, till he came to the lake ; he hardly dared 
look — ^was his boy, his darling, his only son, 
about to be wrenched from him ? and in so 
frightful a manner ! 

" Help, General, help ! '* were the words 
that roused the poor old man to action. " Come 
on to the island straight from where you are, 
the ice is strong enough ! " 

The General did as he was bidden, but with 
tottering steps, for he saw his boy Ipng on the 
grass and Kennedy holding him; it was a 
wonder he did not slip a dozen times before he 
reached the spot where they were. 
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" He's all right, General, only a bath too 
much, isn't it, my boy ? " said Kennedy. 

But to go under water for a moment to any 
one unaccustomed to it, is, to say the least, a 
breathless proceeding, therefore Percy was 
gasping and panting, and totally unable to 
answer ; besides, he was terribly bruised and 
knocked about. 

" Thank God, it is no worse ! " exclaimed 
his father, now a little more collected. " You 
can go faster than I can, Kennedy, so just run 
up to the house and get hold of Mrs Mac- 
kenzie, and tell her, — mind, not a word to an- 
other human being, the fright might kill his 
mother. I will stay with him." 

Kennedy lost no time. He managed to 
escape Mrs Crawford, but the two girls were with 
their governess, and Isabella was not likely to 
let Kennedy's scared face come and go without 
ascertaining what had happened. Once they 
heard what it was, and all fright removed by 
his assurance that the child was not the least 
injured, Isabella angrily accused him of being- 
the cause ; had he taken care of the boy it could 
not have happened. But there was no time to 
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waste in explanations then, the thing was to get 
a blanket to wrap Percy in, and bring him 
home without further delay. 

When they returned to the island, they 
found General Crawford had managed to tear 
off the boy's dripping clothes and had wrapped 
him in his own coat, which he had taken off. 

" You had better have left him with 
nothing on. General, than to have done that. 
Pray, put your coat on again," said Mrs Mac- 
kenzie, enfolding Percy in the huge blanket 
she had brought down for him. He had re- 
covered his breath now and his power of 
speech, and he remonstrated at Kennedy's 
carrying him — it was hke a baby — like a girl ; 
however, on seeing the impossibility of walk- 
ing all that distance bare-footed and rolled up 
in a blanket, he submitted ; and finally was 
deposited in a warm bath and then into his 
bed, having received no serious harm by the 
accident. 

If Joseph Kennedy gave the account of 
how it happened once he gave it twenty times, 
every one wished to hear it from himself; and 
as he had dragged the boy out, he was nothing 
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ioth to blazon forth his own prowess. When 
reduced to the bare truth it was not an occa- 
sion for the display of any particular bravery. 

They had both reached the island by the 
safe side, that is, the one unsheltered by the 
tree, but Percy attempted to leave at the spot 
it had shaded ; consequently, on putting his 
foot on the ice, it instantly gave way, and in 
he went. Kennedy, without having to move 
off the land, reached out, and fortunately got 
hold of him. The only difficulty was keeping 
the hold, for the weight of the boy was great, 
and the hole in the ice, though large enough to 
let him go through, .was not sufficient to get 
him out in ; so he had with the heel of his 
boot to break more ice around him, and then 
with one vigorous pull he dragged him out. 

When Mrs Crawford was sufficiently re- 
covered from the fright she received when she 
heard of it, she went to Joseph Kennedy, and 
taking both his hands in hers, said, 

" My dear Mr Kennedy, as long as I live 
I never can repay you for what you have 
done to-day, and if ever there is anything in 
the world you wish for, that it is in my power 
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to obtain for you or to aid you in obtaining^ 
rest assured that nothing on my part shall be 
wanting to help you." 

Had Mrs Crawford at that moment any 
thought, any idea of what Joseph Kennedy's 
request might consist of? Did she willingly 
and wilfully proffer her assistance in winning 
for him that which, if he gained, would be the 
death-blow to hopes of one that ought to have 
been too dear to her — irrespective of ambition 
— ^to cast away upon a man that, were it not 
for his wealth, could never have crossed her 
path? 

If she did, she hid it from herself; she 
refused to see it in any light but the one, that, 
in gratitude for his saving her boy's life, she 
owed Joseph Kennedy any return he chose to 
ask of her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IN THE TEMPLE. 

We must now turn, and see what Archi- 
bald Blake was doing this beautiful autiunn, 
and during the long dark winter that suc- 
ceeded it. 

As the beams of the sun in tropical climates 
fade quickly and suddenly under the rapidly 
advancing gloom and obscurity of night, so 
had the brightness of his life been abruptly 
shadowed over, making his short-lived happi- 
ness seem a dream, were it not for the aching 
at his heart which rendered it an indisputable 
fact. 

All day, and every day, he might be seen 
sitting at his writing table in front of the win- 
dow — a French window he himself had caused 
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to be put up, so that it opened down low 
enough to enable him to see the bit of grass 
that was railed in beneath it — doing such work 
as he was enabled to get. 

His chambers, the same he had when first 
called to the bar, about two years previously, 
were in Harcourt Buildings ; they were as well 
situated as any in the Temple, and he thought 
himself fortunate in obtaining them again. He 
lived in them entirely now. At first he took 
lodgings in King Street, St James' ; he 
thought it would be pleasant to be near his 
club, but he soon found it had no attractions^ 
for him — on the contrary, the sight of others, 
full of happiness and living a life of gaiety and 
amusement, exasperated him, and rendered his 
own bitter lot harder to bear. So he resolved 
to live more by himself, to shut himself out 
from all that could draw his thoughts away 
from his work, to devote himself thoroughly 
and entirely to his profession, to seek no one 
but those who could push him on in that, and 
to avoid all who were likely to interfere with 
its progress. 

And in this latter he had some difficulty. 
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His mother had written to many of her friends, 
telling them of her son being again settled in 
London, and begging them to see him at times 
and let her know how he looked, and how he 
was getting on. Archibald Blake was a man 
likely to be sought independently of his mo- 
ther or any one else belonging to him ; there- 
fore, as the autumn waned, and people once 
more began flocking to London with the 
daughters they had failed to marry either dur- 
ing the season or their summer tours, invita- 
tions came thick and fast to Ilarcourt Build- 
ings, but Archie refused them all. He was 
known to be a younger son, and, therefore, not 
eligible ; but he was ornamental, and, like a 
piece of Dresden china, worth having in one's 
room to look at, but not intended to be 
touched. 

Dinners were heavy and stupid, balls in- 
sipid and fatiguing — at least, so he argued ; 
besides which, they unfitted him for work on 
the following day. He always had that excuse 
ready, and though young mothers, childless 
wives, and motherless daughters tried to gain- 
say him, it was fruitless ; they individually held 
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out no attraction to him, and so at length he 
had his own way, and was, with but an occa- 
sional exception, left in peace. 

Peace, that is, of body, not of mind. One 
all-constant, all-absorbing desire held posses- 
sion of him; he never for a moment lost sight 
of it — to win such a position as would enable 
him once more to ask General Crawford for 
his daughter was his dream by night, and his 
thought by day. He often, whilst pondering 
over it, fancied he had been unwise in propos- 
ing for her when he did. What had he to 
offer ? How could he have imagined that any 
father would have consented to his child's mar- 
riage with a man in his circumstances ? It was 
a folly ! And yet — would he undo the past if 
he could ? Would he blot out from his me- 
mory the remembrance of those happy moments 
when Maud had owned her love for him ? No, 
a thousand times no ! It was the bright spot 
in his otherwise dark, dreary life ; it was what 
was now urging him on to work ; it was his 
all — his stay and support in every disappoint- 
ment ; it gave him fresh courage under defeat, 
renewed energy under failure. It is not pro- 
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bable he would, if he could, have relinquished 
this solitary but unbounded comfort. 

Probity, poverty, and perseverance, will, 
with isolated exceptions, make a man. Archi- 
bald Blake possessed these three ingredients to 
the fullest extent. He at once, on taking up 
his profession, resolved to live by it, and set 
aside his father's allowance to accumulate, with ' 
whatever else he could add to it. He took all 
business that came ; nothing was too insignifi- 
cant for him to accept ; his door was never 
found closed, or that disappointing card hung 
outside, stating his return would be at such an 
hour. Go when they would, those who sought 
him found him at his post, and this fact soon 
became known. 

" If Mr So-and-So is not in, you wiD be 
certain to find Mr Blake," was a constant 
observation from an attorney to his clerk, when 
sending him forth to obtain an opinion on some 
case committed to his care. 

Even if fees were doubtful Archie took the 
brief, and he rarely was the loser ; yet his clerk 
would have had him reject all that were not 
safe and sure. 
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" That is not the way to get on," he would 
say. " Time enough for me to pick and choose 
when I have moi'e work than I can get through, 
but till then, turn no one away." 

One morning it chanced that Mr Stephen 
Lowe had occasion to be down at the Court of 
Exchequer, where a case was being heard 
against the Great Northern Railway Company. 
Archibald Blake was the junior counsel on the 
PlaintiflF's side, and a very eminent lawyer his 
senior, who happened to be engaged in an- 
other cause in the Court of Common Pleas. 
When his turn came to open this one, the 
Court refusing to postpone the hearing, there 
was nothing for it but for Archie to lead. 
There was the slightest appearance of nervous- 
ness at first — too slight for any one to notice 
but those immediately next to him, — but then 
it passed ofi^, and he in a quiet, dignified, im- 
pressive manner, argued the point with such 
nicety, such tact, with so much skill, and dis- 
played such a perfect knowledge of his subject 
and every trifle connected with it, that those 
who understood what was necessary for making 
a first-rate pleader, saw that the man before 
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them, if he lived, would rise to the very summit 
of his profession. 

He took every one by surprise, no one 
thought he had such capabilities. His style 
was something new, there was no attempt at 
acting in order to sway the jury ; his persuasive 
powers lay in his voice, in its emphasis and 
tone. It was not by mechanical movements that 
he gained a verdict granting heavy damages 
to his client, but literally by his vindication of 
justice against injury. 

His client came up to him at the conclu- 
sion of the case and shook hands with him^ 
thanking him earnestly for the success he had 
gained him. 

It was a proud moment for Archibald 
Blake, and but for the one great blight over 
aU his present, might have been a happy one. 
His first thought when alone was, " Will Maud 
be pleased if she hears I am getting on ? will 
she hear it — will she be let hear it ? " 

And then came a train of sad depressing 
suppositions. He thought of all that was 
against him ; first and foremost, absence. If 
he were near her, to watch over her, to keep 
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up his influence over her, to guard her from 
others, to ward off those that might be seeking 
to gain what she had given him, he thought he 
should be satisfied ; but as it was, what secur- 
ity had he ? He could not even hear from her, 
he dared not write to her ; or the assurance of 
her unchanged love for him by letter would 
be a consolation — ^yet all was denied him, but 
his communications with Owen. To him he 
wrote everything— every action of his daily 
life, almost every thought. The former con- 
sisted purely of business, the latter purely of 
Maud. 

It may be imagined how interesting these 
weekly missives became to Owen ; it was lucky 
he was fond of Archie, or I am afraid they 
would have seen the inside of the waste-paper 
basket unread. 

The day after Archie's first success, he 
was sitting as usual at his table, this time 
poring over some common law books, when 
his clerk came in and told him Mr Stephen 
Lowe of Lincoln's Inn Fields wished to speak 
to him. 

Mr Stephen Lowe walked in, and said he 
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had called himself to request Mr Blake to cast 
his eye over a deed he had with him, which he 
was anxious of having done at once, and would 
therefore wait, if it suited Mr Blake's conveni- 
ence. 

Of course it did suit his convenience, and 
Mr Lowe took a seat whilst Archie gave his 
attention to the matter in hand. After read- 
ing a few lines, he said, — 

" I think I need hardly trouble to go 
through this, for I know, from other circum- 
stances, that the title-deeds to the estate of 
Harpton Banks are as good as any in the 
county.'' 

" You know the place ? " asked the at- 
torney. 

" Yes, it is not far from my father's house 
in Kent." 

" What, are you a relation of Mr Blake of 
the Old Manor House ? " 

"His son," replied Archie, smiling. 

"A beautiful old place it is, Mr Blake, 
beautiful ! I had no idea, sir, when I heard 
you pleading in that compensation case yes- 
terday, that you were the son of that gentle- 
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man, whom I had the honour of seeing once at 
General Crawford's." 

" You are acquainted with Lee Ashton ? '' 
asked Archie, hardly capable of disguising his 
interest in the subject even from the man be- 
fore him, who had inspired him with the same 
repulsiveness he did most people. 

"Yes, I was there several times lately. 
This business touching the purchase of Harp- 
ton Banks took me to Ashfield, and being 
employed by Mr Kennedy, a friend of Mr 
Hammond's, General Crawford kindly invited 
me to stay to luncheon one day that I was 
there by appointment to see Mr Kennedy." 

"Is Mr Kennedy much at Lee Ashton?" 
asked Archie, almost ashamed of himself, yet 
utterly incapable of mastering his curiosity. 

" Very much, I should say," replied Ste- 
phen Lowe, with a cunning, knowing look, as 
if he meant much more than he said. 

" I did not know they were intimate," 
said Archie, more as asking a question than 
stating a fact. 

"Did you not? Are you not aware of 
the rumours that are afloat ? " 
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"^ What rumours?" 

"About Miss Crawford." 

Archibald Blake's first inclination, as Ste- 
phen Lowe uttered Maud's name, was to 
grasp him by the throat, and ask him what he 
dared say in connection with that sacred 
name ; but the next was to smother his agita- 
tion, and ask as calmly as possible what the 
rumours might be. 

'' That she will become Mrs Kennedy as 
soon as Harpton Banks will be in a fit 
state to receive a mistress," was Mr Lowe's 
reply. 

" It is false ! " exclaimed Archibald Blake, 
forgetful to whom he was speaking, and act- 
ing on the impulse of the moment, excited by 
such words as he had just listened to. 

" I am, perhaps, in error," said Lowe, 
with a sinister expression. " I only told you 
what the rumours were ; but as those sort of 
questions are wide from my affairs, I have no 
business to mix myself up with them. You 
think there is nothing necessary to add or to 
take from that document, Mr Blake ?" 

"Nothing," replied Archie, glancing 
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through it, and then retummg it to the 
attorney. 

Mr Lowe then retired, and deposited five 
guineas in the clerk's hand for his master, 

It was the most rapidly and easily-gained 
fee he had yet made. Had it not been for 
the allusion made to the private affairs of 
Joseph Kennedy, Archie would have received 
but two guineas, but Mr Lowe, thinking or 
fancjdng Mr Blake might decline to be in- 
structed by him in any more business, wished 
to dazzle him by his liberal payment, and so 
secure an open door whenever he chose to 
take a brief or a case for an opinion to Har- 
court Buildings. 

But the fruits of that visit were very very 
bitter for many a long day after to Archie. 
He pondered over every syllable Lowe had 
said, conjuring up every possible and impos- 
sible event that could take place. 

He thought of Maud ceasing to care for 
him, of her being weaned of her love by the 
force of absence and circumstances, of her 
being dazzled by Kennedy's wealth, and at 
last caring for him. 
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Yet, could she care for such a man ? 
Could she love Kennedy, even if she had 
never cared for him ? No, every grain of 
sense and reason in him told him such an 
idea was absurd ; more, it was madness to in- 
dulge in it for a moment, and casting a blem- 
ish on her that in calmer moments he felt she 
could never deserve, come what might. 

"Fortunately for Archie, he liked smoking ; 
and when the day's work was over, and his 
solitary dinner obtained at a coffee-house near 
at hand, — or made more wretched by being 
brought to him in his chambers, — was eaten, 
he then allowed himself to partake of his only 
recreation, which was a cigar. He used in 
fine weather to wander up and down on the 
green, considerably darkened by the blacks, 
and pause as he reached the river end of it,, 
and there in solitude wonder if aught on 
earth ever was so frowned on by fortune as 
himself. Without Maud, wealth, position,, 
rank, all would be valueless. Why should he 
toil and labour if not for her ? Why should 
he shut himself up, and close his door to 
every friend and acquaintance, but to enable 
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him one day to realize enough to make her 
his own ? As he paced up and down those 
Temple Gardens evening after evening, how 
often did he not try to shut out those grim 
stone houses on either side, and picture to 
himself the Wilderness, that spot in it espe- 
cially where he first learnt how he could love, 
and where he had first taught her to know 
that she loved him ! Ay, and she loved him 
still ! he knew it well enough, he felt it in- 
stinctively. It was at such moments he 
could cast off" the incubus that ever since that 
attorney's visit had pressed upon him; but 
only to return when he re-entered his cham- 
bers with double weight. 

Poor Archie I His was a hard case, 
harder than Maud's, for she could hear of 
him, and could talk of him, if she chose, and 
he was debarred from either comfort. 

Owen was so lazy, so indisposed to do 
anything, least of all writing, that a short 
scrawl once a month, perhaps even less fre- 
quently, was all he ever gave Archie in return 
for his voluminous letters. 

When Christmas came, and his mother 
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pressed his going home, Archie resisted the 
temptation. He felt he could not be so near 
Maud and not see her ; he feared asking per- 
mission, for he felt it would be refused, and 
to see her without he would not, for her own 
sake, attempt, so he remained in London. 

It was perhaps as well he did, for had 
his mother seen him as he then looked, she 
would have considered him in a fit state for 
his bed, and declared London was killing him, 
and have tried every imaginable device for 
retaining him near her. Besides, he might 
have been doomed to hear what might have 
poisoned and embittered every hour of his 
existence for long months to come, all of 
which would have been unnecessary and super- 
fluous suffering. 

It is quite enough to sorrow when trouble 
becomes visible, without bewailing over it in 
Anticipation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LISTENING AT KEY-HOLES. 

The summer had once more come round. 
The warm sun of June was again shining, and 
the fine old Wilderness, with its massive oaks 
and graceful birches, was in all its beauty. 

The house at Lee Ashton was in precisely 
the same discomfort, though without the con- 
fusion, it had been that time last year, and 
from the same cause. A baU — another ball, 
was to be given ; it would be " an annual afiair 
of course," Isabella had remarked, and the 
chances were in favour of IsabeUa being cor- 
rect. But there was not the same pleasure 
anticipated from it; it no longer had the 
charm of novelty attached to it. All the ar- 
rangements concerning it were accomplished 
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in a much more sober and matter-of-fact man- 
ner. William and Owen Blake lent their aid, 
and Charlotte helped to decorate the rooms, 
but Archie was absent — Archie, who had been 
the life and soul of the last, was away ; and so, 
to one at least, all thought of pleasure was 
gone, and to all it was a disappointment — ex- 
cepting to Mrs Crawford. She hoped^ almost 
prayed, that Joseph Kennedy would propose to 
Maud that night, and, were Archie present, 
^he thought Maud might be still more loth 
to consent than she would be, she feared, as 
it was. 

Joseph Kennedy not having yet made an 
offer of his hand to Maud Crawford was a mat- 
ter of astonishment and wonder to all who had 
ever seen him in her society. He always sin- 
gled her out in the most marked manner for 
every description of attention, but as yet had 
gone no farther. Mrs Crawford imagined he 
might be shy, and yet, to any one with com- 
mon sense, who looked in his face, it seemed 
an impossible weakness for him to suffer under ; 
besides, men with ten thousand a year seem 
rarely troubled by it ; but there is no saying 
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what effect a beautiful girl, especially when 
cold and haughty in her bearing, will produce 
on the most brazen-faced man, if he happen to 
be in love with her. 

But it was not shyness that hitherto had 
restrained him from coming to the point j 
there were many conflicting reasons. In the 
first place, he thought— and with some truth, 
as we know — ^that Maud Crawford did not 
care for him, but did care for some one else. 
Then he somehow shrunk from the expenses^ 
he thought such a marriage would entail on 
him. She always talked as if money was no- 
thing at all, that it might be spent by hun- 
dreds — ^thousands, and it did not signify ; she 
could not conceive people having money and 
not spending it ; for her part, if she possessed 
a fortune she should spend it right and left, 
and enjoy herself. She expressed herself aa 
thinking nothing of two or three thousand 
pounds being spent for a parure of dia- 
monds ! 

But it was all talk, mere nonsense to startle 
Joseph Kennedy — and it certainly did. Maud 
would have taken the diamonds and trampled 
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them under her feet, had he offered them to 
her. What did she care for wealth ? Would 
it bring her happiness — ^would it give her 
Archie ? She, who was brooding all day long 
how she should manage to live with Archie on 
his small income, and yet not let him feel that 
she increased his expenditure. She who was 
plotting and contriving morning, noon, and 
night, how she could increase instead of dimin- 
ish his comforts ; what did she care for money 
unless it would enable her to become Archi- 
bald Blake's wife ? 

She saw at last what Kennedy was driving 
at, she saw what he intended as well as every 
one else saw, but she pretended to be blind to 
it ; she treated him with a haughtiness that 
would have driven men less persevering than 
himself to seek a wife anywhere but in the 
woman who could 'act towards him as she 
did. 

But he wavered, nevertheless, and might 
perchance have given the matter up, except for 
Mrs Crawford, and his friend, James Ham- 
mond. But he was cajoled by the one, and 
badgered by the other, into going on. 
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The ball took place, and without any event 
more remarkable than that Maud looked hap- 
pier afterwards than she had done for many a 
long day. She and Owen Blake had had a long 
talk — how it came about they neither of them 
knew. They had danced much together ; she 
did not fear nor care for any remarks that 
might be made in consequence ; she was a year 
older now, and knew what might be said under 
such circumstances, but Owen was Archie's 
brother, and therefore she was indifferent to 
the world's opinion — she knew there was no 
harm. 

" Come into the garden, Owen, these rooms 
are stifling." 

And so they went ; walking up and down 
within the reflection of the lights cast upon the 
lawn from the radiance within. 

" I wonder if every one has felt as bored 
to-night as I have," said Maud, in a listless 
tone. 

" That is not flattering to me, Maud, for I 
have been your companion the greater part of 
the evening." 

" Oh, Owen, if it had not been for you I 
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must have gone away to my room. I could 
not have borne it." 

" And yet, if anything," said Owen, " it is 
a more brilliant party than you had last year. 
And I am sure, Maud, you have had admira- 
tion enough to turn any girl's head except 
your own." 

" If it does not turn the heart, Owen, 
there's little fear of its turning the head. I 
care not whose admiration I receive, pro- 
vided—" 

/ " Provided you are secure of the homage 
of that worthy, our new neighbour, Mr Ken- 
nedy." 

Maud's beautiful eyes flashed with anger. 
^' Is it Archie's brother who can speak to me 
so ! " Then her voice faltered as she added, 
less haughtily, " Owen, you know I love your 
brother, and I have learnt to be proud of my 
love for him and his — if he still thinks of me 
— for me. You know this, why force me to 
say it ? Why do you follow in the wake of 
others, and thrust that odious man's name into 
our conversation. A low-bred, uneducated 
being, that I feel ashamed of seeing at my 
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father's table, and his vulgar sister; I am 
astonished at mamma when I see how she wel- 
comes them. My temper always gets the 
better of me, Owen, when I speak of these 
people, so do not let us talk any more about 
them/' 

Had Joseph Kennedy heard the bitter 
words, and seen the scornful look on Maud 
Crawford's beautiful face, the chances are that 
neither her mother nor James Hammond would 
have persuaded him to go on with his suit, 
but he was at that moment drinking in intoxi- 
cating words from Mrs Crawford, who was 
telling him of her daughter's gentle, loving 
nature. 

"I heard from Archie this morning, Maud." 

She turned her face towards Owen Blake, 
and her earnest pleading eyes said more than 
all the words she could have uttered. He saw 
she longed to hear all the letter contained, but 
she did not dare to ask. Owen no longer 
wondered at his brother's infatuation for the 
girl by his side. 

" It is like all his other letters, Maud. 
Full of one subject, one only." 
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" His profession ? " she asked, somewhat 
hypocritically. 

" His profession of love for you." 

" Does he often talk about me to you ? " 

" Yes, Archie and I are different to each 
other to what we are to WiUiam or he to us. 
He tells me everything. I tell him everything* 
We have never had secrets from each other, 
even during my exile from home. So you see, 
Maud, you must never do anything or say 
anything before me that you would not like 
Archie to know/' 

Had it been any one but Archie's brother 
that so spoke, Maud's pride would have been 
roused, but she was not the same being in any- 
thing concerning him. It was almost with 
humility she rephed, 

" I wish to do, and be, all Archie could 
wish, and I have that desire before me in every 
one of my actions, so you need not fear, Owen. 
Now tell me all he says." 

" He is getting rapidly on in his profession,, 
he says, but not fast enough of course, and 
the thought that in another year he wiU be in 
a position to ask you to share his home, keeps- 
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him up, but that it is otherwise a dreary life. 
He has made me promise to run up to town 
for a few weeks, and I shall probably go soon, 
as he urges me not to delay. The rest of the 
letter is one uninterrupted series of questions, 
all of which I shall have to answer to-morrow. 
He of course is anxious to hear of the ball, 
all you say, who you danced with, what you 
wear, how you look, and, in short, Maud, if I 
were not the most admirable of brothers, I 
should wish Archie, and you too, at Secundra- 
bad." 

" Dear Archie ! " Maud had not heard 
Owen's last words, she was thinking of Archie 
still loving her so dearly. "Tell him, Owen, 
that happen what may he will find me true 
and faithful to the end, that — " 

"Oh, he's horribly jealous of Kennedy, 
you know. He says that he heard from a man 
named Lowe — some attorney who constantly 
sends him briefs — that Kennedy is madly in 
love with you, and that it is sure to be a 
match." 

" Never, Owen ! But Archie cannot think 
that of me. Does he beUeve I could sell my- 
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self to any one, much less to such a person as 
Mr Kennedy ? If he does he cannot esteem 
me, and if he does not esteem me I care not 
for his love, as it would soon be taken from 
me/' 

" Now, Maud, don't go off in one of your 
high-flown humours. You know Archie would 
not care a rush for you if he thought you.could 
throw him over for any one. I said in joke 
that Archie was jealous, but I know he could 
not be jealous, I know his disposition too well 
for that ; if he mistrusted you he would cease 
to love you ; you would fail in being what he 
had set up as his earthly idol. If you fell short 
in one point and he found it out, he would, as 
I said before, cease to love you but not be 
jealous. He never will be jealous of you." 

" Tell him, whoever Mr Lowe is, that he 

is a a liar ! Yes, there is no other term 

to use. How dare he state such a thing ? I 
would sooner beg in the streets than be that 
man's wife ! " 

Poor Maud ! So many people, especially 
when young, would rather starve, or work, or 
beg, or do any other easily-said but difficult- 
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to-be-effected matter, than fulfil their destiny 
in life. 

" Never mind, Maud, you are not a girl 
likely to be forced into anything, so there is no 
fear on that score, nor has Archie any. Now 
we must go in. It is a warm night, still you 
axe not clad for out of doors ; besides, we shall 
have, people saying I am in love with you as 
well as Archie, and that will never do ! " 

" Oh, never mind people ! I hate what you 
call people. Here, send this to Archie from 
me, and tell him to keep it till I am false to him 
tmd cease to love him." 

She drew a ring from off her finger and 
gave it Owen ; it was a small diamond for- 
get-me-not on a dark -blue enamelled ground. 

Owen took the pledge and placed it care- 
fully in his waistcoat pocket ; then they re- 
turned to the ball-room. And so it was that 
Maud felt happier after that night than she 
had done for many a long day. She began 
to look more like herself, she no longer sat 
always apart in her own room, she at times 
consented to join in some of the gaieties that 
in the country appeared to spread over the 
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whole year. She even promised her mother 
to accept an invitation to dinner at Harpton 
Banks for the following week. She joined 
her father once more in his rides ; in short, 
she was beginning again to be the Maud of 
former days. How much our happiness is 
by comparison ; a year ago, when she was in 
the habit of seeing Archie daily, she would 
not have believed that merely hearing of him 
would have been a source of comfort to her, 
but so it was. It was a blessed boon after 
so long a period of ignorance concerning 
him. 

Harpton Banks had not long been furn- 
ished, and it was not even yet in a comfort- 
able state for habitation. All looked too fresh, 
too new, there was an upholsterer's-shop look 
about it that was unpleasant, to say nothing 
of the smell of paint and varnish that still 
olung about in all directions. Every here and 
there one trod on a nail which had been care- 
lessly left by the men when putting down the 
carpets ; then the windows would not open 
easily, they all stuck from the hot sun on the 
fresh paint ; the doors were equally obstinate 
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at times. However, these were all femlts that 
time would remedy, but still it required that 
to render it as agreeable as it might be. 

The Kennedys came down early in June, 
intending to remain through the winter, or, 
at all events, till the commencement of the 
London season. They arrived whilst the 
finishing touches were being put to the whole, 
that Joseph Kennedy might have the pleasure 
of watching, if he took no more active part. 
The whole of the York Place domestic estab- 
lishment came with them, excepting Jane, and 
she was left in charge of the house in London. 
Joseph Kennedy was tolerably well received 
by the county when they heard he was going 
to settle amongst them. But who would re- 
ceive £10,000 a year badly, with a country- 
house, where no end of dinners might be ex- 
pected, and a town-house to boot, where those 
who went to London during the season could 
visit, if they liked, or leave it alone? Not 
the people of Kent, at any rate. 

During the past winter Miss Kennedy had 
devoted her talents to self-improvement. She 
certainly began at an age when most people 
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would have been finishing it. One method 
was, spending a quarter of Marion's yearly 
aQowance on restoring her wardrobe, or rather 
constructing it; for, beyond a few of the 
dresses that dated back to "The Elms" 
epoch, and the crackhng black silk, she had 
possessed nothing till her first visit to Lee 
Ashton. That visit had done her an infinity 
of good, it had opened her eyes to her own 
short-comings. Though she would have been 
furious, and was so, if her brother ever ven- 
tured to remark on them, she nevertheless did 
her best to remedy them. 

I am not' sure, though Maud called her 
vulgar, that she really looked so ; she had tact 
enough to learn the great secret of hiding vul- 
garity, and that was perfect quietness. How- 
ever appearances may be against a person, if 
they will but speak slowly and gently, and 
move in the same manner, I defy any one- 
to say such a person is vulgar. She waa 
rather old to learn, yet Miss Kennedy tho-^ 
roughly exemplified the proverb that where 
there's a will there's a way. 

Little Marion now had a governess. A 
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timid, quiet, English girl, who did well 
enough to teach the child to read and write, 
but beyond that she was worse than useless, 
for she did what Marion liked, and not Marion 
what she liked. 

One day, the day before the dinner at 
Harpton Banks to which Maud had consented 
to dine, Marion started with Miss Baker for 
her daily walk, and, on turning out of the 
great gates leading to the London Road, 
Marion turned to the right. 

" Not that way, Marion ; the road is so 
dusty and so hot, we had better turn up here, 
round by the fields, and home by the other 
lodge.'' 

" No, that won't do," said Marion, " I am 
going to Lee Ashton." 

"Nonsense, Marion, you must not do 
that,'' said Miss Baker in dismay, " I cannot 
let you go there. You know your aunt de- 
sired me never to go to any one's house with 
you unless you had her permission." 

" That's just the reason I did not tell you 
before we got out that I meant to go to Lee 
Ashton. Now, won't you come ?" 
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" No, my dear, I dare not." 

" Then, good-bye. Miss Baker, I will go 
tilone. I shall soon get there, and some one 
will walk back with me." 

And before Miss Baker could lay hold of 
the child she bounded off like a deer. 

" Stop, Marion, I will go with you !" 

Anything was better than her going alone. 
What would they think at Lee Ashton ? What 
would Miss Kennedy say when she heard of 
it ? Certainly the very least would be to pack 
off Miss Baker bag and baggage that night- 
There was nothing for it but to go also ; she 
called after her, but all to no purpose, either 
Marion did not hear or would not, for fear of 
being brought back. So Miss Baker trotted 
after her as quickly as her legs would carry 
her without actually running. She felt easy 
.enough as long as the little jfigure was in 
sight, which it continued to be for some dis- 
tance ; she saw her cross the first bridge over 
the Ash, and then she came to the second, 
for the river twined so here, that before get- 
ting free of it, it had to be crossed and re- 
<!rossed ; but after that Marion darted down 
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the Ashfield road and was lost to sight 
altogether. 

Poor Miss Baker's heart began to beat, 
and her legs to tremble ; she became so nervous 
that she positively could not proceed even at 
the rate she had managed hitherto, and the 
slower she went the more frightened she be- 
came, so that it was fully half an hour after 
Marion got in that Miss Baker arrived at Lee 
Ashton. 

When Marion got there she was so out of 
breath it was some minutes before she could 
speak. She instantly made for the school- 
room, where she found Mrs Mackenzie and 
Isabella, the one reading, the other practising 
the piano. 

"What has happened, child?" asked Mrs 
Mackenzie, putting a card as a mark in her 
book and closing it, and looking frightened 
and alarmed, for she feared some accident 
had occurred, and she knew Maud was to 
ride with her father that afternoon. 

"Oh, something!" said Marion, "and 
I've come to tell you." 

Isabella started up from the music stool. 
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•she had hitherto contented her curiosity by 
merely twisting round on it so as to face the 
child. She, too, thought of Maud. 

"Anything happened to Maud?'* she 
said, turning an ashy paleness. 

The child nodded her head. 

"What is it, Marion? Who told you? 
Speak, child — ^is she thrown from her horse ?" 
Mrs Mackenzie spoke rapidly and sternly. 

Marion never attempted to disobey Mrs 
Mackenzie, she was a different sort of being 
from Miss Baker, so she lost no time in re- 
plying, 

" I don't know anything about a horse, I 
don't mean that — " 

" You stupid Kttle thing to frighten one 
so," said Isabella, interrupting her, and then 
bursting into tears. 

" Oh, Bella, dear, don't cry, perhaps he 
won't take her away ; don't cry, dear, 
don't." 

" Come here, Marion," said Mrs Macken- 
zie. " Come here. Now tell me what there 
is you know about Maud ? " 

" Well, promise me first you won't be 
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angry with me for what Tve done, and then 
ni teU you." 

Mrs Mackenzie gave the required promise, 
she knew the child well enough to feel sure 
she would get nothing out of her if she did 
not. 

" Well, then, I will tell you. It was like 
this. When I went to wish uncle Joe good-- 
night before going to bed last night, he was 
still in the dinner-room with Mr Hammond — 
you know Mr Hammond has come, he came- 
two days ago, he's a horrid man, I hate him. 
Well, just as I was going in I heard Mr Ham- 
mond ask uncle Joe if he had been here, and 
uncle Joe said, yes, — ^you know he did come 
over yesterday. Then Mr Hammond asked 
him if Miss Maud had accepted him. My 
uncle said he had never asked, that he was 
afraid, she looked so proud and haughty yes- 
terday, but he meant to ask her to marry him,, 
and go and live at Harpton Banks, to-morrow, 
when you all dine there. And Mr Hammond 
said if she would not he could make her, and 
uncle Joe asked how, and Mr Hammond 
would not tell, and they said a lot more, and 
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I stood and listened at the door all the time 
that I might hear and tell you. And Mr 
Hammond told uncle Joe to be sure and not 
promise to give any money to Maud, because 
if he did she might go away and take it with 
her." 

Mrs Mackenzie and Isabella listened 
silently to the child as she rattled on, first 
telling one bit, then another, till she had told 
pretty well all she had to say ; then Mrs 
Mackenzie spoke. 

"Marion, you are talking of things you 
don't imderstand, and a great deal that is fool- 
ish nonsense, and it was very very wrong — '' 

" There now, you promised you would not 
be angry, and now you are beginning.'* 

" Who came with you ? " asked Mrs Mac- 
kenzie, thinking perhaps it would be wiser to 
say no more on the subject, as she could say 
nothing satisfactory to the child, or in any 
way explain matters to her. 

Then Marion had to make another con- 
fession, and tell how she came. 

" How very disobedient of you to come 
when you have been told not. And supposing 
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something had happened to you on the 
way?" 

" Oh, I'm not afraid, and if I hadn't come 
you would not have known what that horyid 
Mr Hammond said. Percy will take me 
home, won't he?" 

" Percy is out fishing. Isabella, you and 
I can drive her back in the pony carriage." 

" Yes," replied Isabella. She had grown 
very sober and thoughtful all of a sudden, and 
looked very gloomy, for she was otherwise the 
same merry wild girl she ever was. 

" Don't fret, Bella dear, we will not say 
any more before Marion, but we can talk 
about it presently. How was it you thought 
it worth while to come over to tell all this 
nonsense ? " asked Mrs Mackenzie, as it 
suddenly occurred to her the child could not 
have known the importance of what she had 
heard unless some one had told her. 

Marion looked up surprised. 

" Boo didn't think it nonsense ; she said 
it would break Mrs Crawford's heart if it hap- 
pened, and so the only way to save Maud was 
to tell her." 
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" Who did Boo say that to ? " asked Mrs 
Mackenzie. 

" To Wilson. I was in bed, and she was 
telling Wilson, and I heard it, and I deter- 
mined to tell Mrs Crawford. So you will, 
won't you, or may I? " 

" No, dear, no ; she is out, too. She has 
gone over to Ingram Hall." 

" But you will when she comes back ? " 

"Yes, child." 

Nevertheless, Mrs Mackenzie was perplexed 
as to what she had best do. She thought she 
was wonderfully mistaken if Mrs Crawford 
would not exceedingly rejoice instead of break- 
ing her heart. 

The pony carriage was at the door, and 
they were about to get in, when up came poor 
Miss Baker, ready to cry from fright and vex- 
ation ; and the moment she saw the child was 
safe she became more angry than any one 
who knew her would have believed her capa- 
ble of, and her mild face, usually expression- 
less, looked quite excited. Marion had told 
the tale of her bolting away accurately enough, 
so there was nothing new to hear, and Miss 
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Baker was soon appeased. It was arranged 
that she and Marion should return alone, the 
carriage putting them down outside the gates 
at Harpton Banks. Each, for their own se- 
parate reasons, thought it just as well to let the 
visit remain unknown by any of the inmates of 
Harpton Banks. 

Isabella was very glad to be released from 
the drive. She was not in the humour for it, 
she wanted to talk, to say all she thought, and 
to hear all Mrs Mackenzie thought about Joseph 
Kennedy and her sister. 

They did not go in, but walked up and 
down the avenue leading from the entrance up 
to the house. Mrs Mackenzie, however, was 
not communicative ; she was very grave, and 
whatever she thought, she clearly preferred not 
telling Isabella. She had watched Mrs Craw- 
ford too closely of late not to feel, that if it 
rested with her, Maud Crawford would become 
Maud Kennedy, and this she had not courage 
to tell her ; she warded off her questions and 
parried her inquiries as to whether she thought 
her sister ever would be persuaded into think- 
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ing of such a thing. At last Bella lost pa-- 
tience, and said, 

" I really think, Mac, you would like to 
see my beautiful Maud married to that beast ! '^ 

" Bella, dear, try and do what I tell you. 
I have been thinking more about this matter 
than I have been attending to what you were 
saying. Now, let me beg of you not to men- 
tion Marion's having been here to any one. 
You know, as a rule, how I hate mysteries and 
concealments, but it seems to me as if it will 
be wiser to be silent about it. It may turn 
out all different to what perhaps we now think. 
Mr Kennedy may not propose to your sister 
to-morrow night, and were we to tell your 
papa and mamma it would make them feel very 
uncomfortable ; and if your sister knew it, or 
had the] remotest notion of such a thing, you 
know nothing would induce her to go, and then 
General Crawford would be vexed and your 
mother annoyed ; and, altogether, it seems ta 
me as if it would be making everything very 
unpleasant, without any good being derived 
from it." 
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" But why should any precaution be ne- 
cessary? Why should we not talk of it as 
openly as we should do if Sir Philip Langley 
proposed for her ? Maud, of course, will re- 
fuse him, and there will be an end of the mat- 
ter. For my part, I wonder at the creature's 
presumption in dreaming of such a thing." 

" But, after all, we have only that child's 
word for it. How can we trust to that ? How 
<;an she understand the difference between a 
marriage or a burial ? " 

"You know she does, Mac; you know 
what a sharp little thing she is, and you only 
say that to persuade me you are right when 
you want me not to speak to mamma about it, 
and I am wrong when I would do so.'' 

" Well, Isabella, you must do as you like ; 
I can only tell you what I think best for your 
sister's happiness." 

" Here's Sir Philip Langley ! Oh, I am 
so glad he has come. I feel so horribly dull 
and dreary, and he always makes me feel 
merry." 

He was on horseback, and the moment he 
•caught sight of Mrs Mackenzie and Isabella he 
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hastened up to them. Isabella went up and 
shook hands with him before he could dis- 
mount ; and did not hesitate to say how pleased 
she was he had come. 

Sir Philip Langley looked down on the 
young girl who greeted him so naturally and 
frankly, and a sudden flush came over his brow, 
and then an expression almost of pain suc- 
ceeded it. 

Certainly, to look at him at that moment, 
he did not inspire one with the idea that he 
would instantly make people merry on appear- 
ing ; still less one of Isabella's temperament. 
But extremes meet, and contradictions some- 
times unite. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REJECTED. 

Sir Philip Langlby was a cold, proud 
man, and seemed as if all the world was to 
him nothing but empty vanity, and that he 
felt a due amount of contempt for it accord- 
ingly- 

"You always make me feel happy, Sir 
Philip," said Isabella, " but you look so grave 
now you frighten me." 

" You are joking as usual, I suppose. Miss 
Isabella ! Does she not sometimes bewilder 
you, Mrs Mackenzie ? " 

"Not sometimes. Sir Philip, but very 
often." 

They now went in, and sat in the large 
drawing-room waiting for Mrs Crawford's re- 
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turn ; for Sir Philip said he had come to ask 
her to do him a favour, and so, if they would 
permit him, he would remain till she came 
back. 

" Did I not tell you I was glad you had 
come ? so now, as you are here, and wish to 
stay, tell me something. Sir PhiUp, to amuse 
me, and I will Hsten." 

Isabella seemed the only being that did not 
stand somewhat in awe of that grave, quiet 
man. No one ever spoke to him as she did, 
no one ever amused him more, whatever he 
did for her. He never went over to Lee 
Ashton without looking forward with pleasure 
to seeing her bright, happy face; her unaffected, 
natural manner had a strange charm for him, 
he would not have had her cold and stately as 
her sister, for worlds. 

Mrs Crawford was not very long before 
she returned home. She apologized for the 
stupid time Sir Philip had passed, waiting. 

" I am so sorry the General was absent 
as well as myself. Have you been here 
long?" 

" Oh dear, no, only a few minutes." 
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Sir Philip kneir nothing about it ; and so 
for from the neoessi^ of pitying him, he 
might with more reason hare been congrata- 
lated, for he had been perfectly contented. He 
had thawed out of his cold self^ as he generally 
did under the genial influence of Isabella's 
chattering. And good old Mac sat there, not 
heeded by him one atom, and only occasionally 
by her,'[^and then only to tease her as she loved 
to do every one. Sir Philip told her. 

Sir Philip Langley now made his request. 
It was simply, whether the whole of the family 
would not dine with him on the following day ; 
he had no party, but his mother was at Endle- 
mere, and she had not been there for three 
years. The old lady could no longer travel so 
easily as in days of yore, it fatigued her and 
upset her comfort so much that it was with 
diflSculty she ever was persuaded to leave her 
daughter Lady Stoneham's house, where she 
lived ; but she had at last consented to take 
pity on her son's loneliness for a short time, 
and he so wished to introduce the Craw- 
fords to her. She, however, stipulated there 
should be no one besides themselves asked to 
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dinner, and not a long invitation, for fear 
they should think there was any formaUty 
about it. 

" I am so very very sorry, Sir PhiUp," said 
Mrs Crawford, " but we have promised to dine 
at Harpton Banks. It is Mr Kennedy's first 
large dinner party, and we have been engaged 
for three weeks." 

An annoyed expression crossed his cold, 
stem face. He disliked the Kennedys, he 
disliked the notion of his being obliged to give 
way to that " snob," as in his heart he called 
poor Joe. 

" Mamma, never mind the Kennedys ; I am 
sure it will be the best thing you ever did in 
your life, if you threw them over. I would 
give all I possess in the world if you didn't 
dine there to-morrow ! " 

" Isabella ! " said Mrs Mackenzie, in a 
warning tone. 

Mrs Crawford looked at her fair, joyous, 
carele^ child in utter wonderment. What 
on earth could cause her to be excited in thi& 
manner ? What could cause that angty flush 
on her face ? That bright, almost passionate 
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look in her usually laughing eyes ? Even Sir 
Philip was astonished. Isabella heeded neither 
Mrs Mackenzie's exclamation nor looks ; she, 
something like Marion, would have her say 
when she took it into her head. 

" I can't help it, mamma; and, Mac, there's 
no use in shaking your head and looking like 
that at me ! The truth will 'come out, and I 
can't help it ; and I'm sure it's better mamma 
should know and Sir Philip too. I know he 
will say I'm right, and will think it just as 
horrible as I do. The fact is, mamma, that 
Marion — " 

" Isabella, for God's sake hold your tongue 
— go away, go away, child — " said Mrs Mac- 
kenzie, interrupting her. 

" What does all this mean ? What is 
the matter ? " said her mother, confused and 
amazed. 

" That Marion," continued Isabella, with- 
out noticing Mrs Mackenzie's words or her 
mother's questions, " came over and told Mac 
that Mr Kennedy— ^yes, mamma, that horrid, 
vulgar tnan — was going to propose to-morrow 
to Maud, and a lot more, but that's the prin- 
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<;ipal ; to ask my beautiful sister, my darling 
Maud, to marry him — ^the wretch ! Mamma, 
you must not go to Harpton Banks to-morrow, 
or if you do you must not let Maud go with 

you." 

Isabella stopped more for want of breath 
than want of words ; she generally found her- 
self more devoid of one than of the other. 

" Isabella, I am astonished at you ! How 
can you talk in this manner, and before 
strangers too ! Why, child, you must have 
lost your senses." 

" No, I have not, but if I had it would not 
be surprising. Sir Philip is not a stranger, 
and if he were, he is only one, but he is not. 
Are you, Sir Philip ? And don't you think I 
am right ? Oh, do say so ! '' And Isabella, 
forgetful of all but Maud, went up to him, and, 
laying her small hand on his arm, looked up 
with so earnest, so pleading an expression, that 
I am afraid Sir Philip's opinion, had he given 
it, would have been biased. 

Sir Philip Langley was not easily put out, 
but he certainly felt his position an awkward 
one. He did not Hke to go, it might seem 
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worse than remaining a little longer ; he hardly 
knew what to do. 

"Supposing you divide the party, Mr& 
Crawford," he said, " and let me hope to see 
Mrs Mackenzie and your two daughters to- 
morrow, and you and the Greneral will perhaps 
honour me another time." 

'* You dear, good Sir Philip !" said Isabella, 
to whom this plan was delightful ; but she had 
not time to say more, for her mother spoke. 

Mrs Crawford was seriously put out. She 
began to experience the disadvantages of hav- 
ing a daughter who would always say what 
she thought. Maud would never have been 
guilty of the impropriety Bella had, and she 
was old enough to know better. She must 
have been aware such matters were not meant 
for discussion before visitors. 

" Impossible, Sir Philip ! And as to the 
nonsense this foolish child has been talking, I 
must beg you to forget you ever heard it." 

" You may call it nonsense, mamma, but 
I don't ; to think of Maud being insulted by 
that creature ! and I know she hates him, and 
you know it, too. Besides, you know she is 
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engaged to Archie, and yet you encourage that 
Kennedy — I know you do, for I have noticed 
it, I noticed it at the ball, and you would, I 
verily believe, make her many him ; and you 
will persuade papa it is the best thing in the 
world, and then no one could make him be- 
lieve to the contrary." And here Isabella 
csLvae to a climax in her excitement, and burst 
into tears. 

Poor Sir Philip wished he could vanish ; 
he would have given anything to have rung the 
bell and ordered his horse round, but he feared 
making matters worse, and though he felt de 
irop he did not like to appear as if he knew it. 
However, Mrs Mackenzie succeeded in leading 
Isabella into the conservatory, it was better 
than taking her out of the room ; then Sir 
Philip returned to the cause of his visit, and 
it was finally settled that they were all to dine 
at Endlemere the day following the Kennedys' 
party. Mrs Crawford was glad to get rid of 
him on any terms. 

" And of course. Miss Isabella," said Sir 
Philip, turning round just as he was leaving 
the room. 
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" Oh, she does not dine out yet," said Mr» 
Crawford. 

" But this is no party — only ourselves — 
you must not refuse me/' 

So Isabella was promised also, and Sir 
Philip rode off with a light heart — he hardly 
knew why. 

Before Mrs Crawford could get hold of 
Mrs Mackenzie to hear the right of this affair 
that Isabella and Marion had taken so voluble 
a part in, General Crawford and Maud came 
back. 

"Agnes, I have good news for you,'^ 
said her husband, coming straight into the 
drawing-room after dismounting, rather an 
unusual thing for him to do. "We have 
been over to see the Windhams, and Windham 
tells me it is settled, the railway between 
Parkhurst and Ashfield is to be commenced 
immediately." 

" Well, I don't see any great good news in 
that," said Mrs Crawford, who at any other time 
would have smiled and looked pleased because 
the General did. 

" But wait a moment, you have not heard 
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the good news yet. I am going to make a 
fortmie, Agnes ! I intend buying up every 
share I can get hold of. Windham says I am 
rather late, still there is time — they are to pay 
I don't know what, even now, and when the 
Une is completed, they say they will bring in 
cent per cent. — Why, Agnes, you will be a 
milhonnaire's wife this time next year." 

General Crawford was quite excited over 
the subject, a thing most rare for him, but it 
was sufficient to render him so. Mrs Craw- 
ford, on the other hand, who at any other mo- 
ment would have entered with interest on all 
her husband could tell her, was annoyed and 
vexed, and so seemed indifferent — and yet she 
loved money, dearly loved it. It was on ac- 
count of the way she was dazzled by it that 
she was tormented now. She was also a little 
worried at having had to refuse Sir Philip 
Langley's request, in the first instance. If she 
could not have secured Kennedy for Maud, 
she would have been delighted at seeing her 
the baronet's wife, but he had not the same 
fortune ; besides, he had never shown the 
slightest intention of offering himself, and 
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therefore it would have been blind folly to have 
let the bird in the hand escape upon the chance 
of catching the one in the bush. 

After a little, General Crawford's animated 
spirits inoculated her, and she talked and 
chatted with him upon the lucky chance that 
took him that day to the Windhams. 

"I must go up to town to-morrow, my 
dear." 

'* If you are really obUged you must go, 
but you must be back in time for dinner, for 
we are engaged to the Kennedys." The allu- 
sion brought back Isabella's outbreak that 
afternoon. 

" So we are — ^how very annoying ! Could 
you not go without me ? " 

" Impossible, my dear General. You know 
this is their first real party, and I am sure Mr 
Kennedy depends especially on your being 
there. You know all the people so well that 
are almost strangers to him, that it would not 
be kind if you failed him." 

" Very well, I must be back, I suppose. 
But I thought I would pay Archibald Blake a 
visit ; we never see him now, and we don't see 
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SO much of the others as we used. I am afraid 
that affair of his and Maud's caused an ill- 
feeling between Mrs Blake and you. But he 
behaved very well in the matter — I have a 
high opinion of him." 

"Well, you can see him another time," 
said Mrs Crawford, only too thankful to find 
there was a legitimate reason for preventing 
his going to see Archie. She fancied Maud 
had put her father up to the notion ; she did 
not know, and never did, — for she would net 
have asked her husband, as he did not volun- 
teer telling her, — ^what put the idea into his 
head ? And Maud never touched on the sub- 
ject. " I hope there is no risk in this railway 
investment," she continued, suddenly, and after 
a pause. 

" Risk, my dear ! It is as sure as a rock." 

" But rocks split sometimes," said his wife, 
smiling. 

" Well, then, as sure as you are all I think 

you ! " 

The General meant to pay a little compli- 
ment, but, somehow or another, it fell unplea- 
santly on the ears it was addressed to. The 
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good old man had apparently not been happy 
in his similes, for this did not seem to reassure 
Mrs Crawford. 

" My dear, what can put such folly into 
your head, as to make you doubt ? I tell you 
the money will be as safe as it would be in the 
Bank of England." 

" Well, then, I am satisfied." 

The next day, General Crawford went up 
to town by an early train. He did all he had to 
do, that is, he went to his solicitors' and gave 
them directions to purchase five-and-twenty 
thousand pounds' worth of shares in the Park- 
hurst and Ashfield Railway Company, Limited, 
and then, having himself gone to the office 
where the information could be obtained, as to 
whether that amount of shares were still to be 
had, and to his great delight finding they were, 
and as many more if he wished it, he returned 
to Lee Ashton in good time for the dinner at 
Harpton Banks. 

Mrs Crawford had added her request, al- 
most desire, to Mrs Mackenzie's entreaties, that 
Isabella should say no word to Maud on the 
subject of Joseph Kennedy. It was pointed 
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out to her that it could do no possible good, 
as, if Maud intended to accept him, Isabella'* 
information would not deter her, and if she 
meant to refuse him she was free to do so, 
Isabella, having let off much of the efferv- 
escence that had forced up a desire to talk to 
her sister, felt relieved, and was willing to be 
more reasonable, and so promised to be reticent. 

But it was with curiosity, blended with 
anxiety, that she awaited her sister's return. 
When Maud went up to her room she found 
Isabella in it. 

*' I have sent Newman to bed, Maud," she 
said ; " I am going to undress you, and put 
your things away." 

" Why, Bella," said Maud, laughing, "what 
is this for ? " 

" Because I want to hear all about the 
dinner, so begin and tell me at once." 

Maud looked up at her pretty sister, and 
wondered what had happened, her laughing 
merry face looked so demure. 

" Well, dear, it was a heavy, stupid affair. 
There were eighteen people, but you won't 
care to hear who they were, I suppose, beyond 
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that all the Blakes were there, and that Mr 
Hammond, with his awful head of hair." 

"Yes, I want to know everything. So 
who else was there ? " 

" Five Blakes, three Brooks, three Wind- 
hams, one Hammond, three Crawfords, and 
two Kennedys." 

'' That's only seventeen 1 " 

Maud thought, and went over in her mind 
the dinner table, and at last recollected who 
the eighteenth was. 

" I remember, a Mr Lowe, a solicitor, a 
most unpleasant-looking person; I wonder I 
forgot him, for I have heard his name some- 
where before." 

" Well, Maud, go on. Who took you in 
to dinner ? " 

" Owen Blake, as good fortune would have 
it, so I enjoyed myself, which I certainly little 
thought I should when I went." 

" I am so glad, darling, so glad ! And 
what did Mr Kennedy talk about ? " 

" Oh, they were all ftdl of this new rail- 
way. I told Owen I hoped papa would have 
nothing to do with it unless he asked Archie's 
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opinion first, and papa promised me yesterday 
that when he went up to town to-day he wouldt 
consult him, and let him look into it before 
he risked any money ; but he had not time, it 
seems, I am very sorry, for these things turn 
out badly more often than well/' 

It was the first time Isabella had heard 
her sister mention Archie's name since he had 
gone away, now more than a year ago ; at any 
other time she would have remarked on it, but 
she was too much occupied at trying to find 
out if Mr Kennedy had proposed or not, ta 
take much heed of it. 

" And did Mr Kennedy talk of nothing 
else ? Did he not talk to you more than ta 
any one else?'' 

" What do you mean, Bella ? " 

" Well, Maud, you know I am not clever 
at beating about the bush, I must come out 
with what I have to say. Did he propose ta 
you?" 

Maud started. What was she to do? She 
could not tell her sister a falsehood, and yet she 
had resolved no human being should hear that 
Joseph Kennedy had proposed to her, thinking 
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that by silence the whole matter would die 
away. He would not care, she fancied, to tell 
any one that he had been refused, — ^to say no- 
thing of how she had done so. 

" Why, Bella, what in the world could have 
put such a wild notion into your head? You 
silly child, you think every one wishes to many 
your ' respectable ' sister ! " 

" Oh, Maud, don't have secrets from me. 
I love you so dearly, and it seems as if, by 
your not telling me, you could not trust me. 
I vnll tell you, dear, what put the notion in 
my head." 

Isabella now related all that had happened 
the previous day, not omitting even the scene 
in the presence of Sir Philip Langley. 

" So you see, Maud, if he has not he will." 

Poor Maud ! She laid her beautiful head 
down on her young sister's lap, and covered 
her face vrith her hands. Presently she looked 
up. There were no tears — she had not wept, 
though Isabella thought she had heard her 
sob. 

" Why are you so distressed, darling?" 

Then Maud told her — told her how Joseph 
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Kennedy had asked her to walk through the 
conservatory with him, and had, when they 
were beyond the hearing of those in the draw- 
ing-room, instead of showing her the new spe- 
cimen of geranium he had said he wished to 
do, asked her to become Mrs Kennedy, the 
mistress of York Place and Harpton Banks. 
" And what did you say to him ? " 
" Say !'' replied Maud, echoing her sister's 
word, and her eyes flashing almost with fury, 
^'say! I said he was impertinent and pre- 
suming ; that he could hardly have thought a 
daughter of General Crawford's would become 
his wife ; that I could not conceive haw he 
could dream of such a thing. I said a great 
deal more, Bella, but I forget it now. I was 
very, very angry, for I have heard papa say no 
man would propose to a woman if she has not 
encouraged him ; and I thought, if that was 
the world's opinion as well, what would people 
think of me?" 

" No one can think you would encourage 
that man, Maud," said Isabella, looking fondly 
at her sister, who was sitting on a stool at her 
feet. "But why were you distressed, dear. 
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when I told yoa I knew he would ask you to 
be his wife — ^the mistress of York Place ? " 

The idea amused Bella now, when she was 
relieved by knowing Joseph Kennedy was re- 
fused, and she gave one of her cheery, merry- 
laughs. 

But Maud was grave and sad again ; the 
haughty indignation she felt whilst recounting 
to her sister the insult she had been subjected 
to, as she termed it, vanished at the thoughts 
of her supposed secret not being one at all, — 
she had so hoped it was and might remain 
unknown. 

She, as Isabella had done, noticed that her 
mother had given every encouragement to Mr 
Kennedy, and she dreaded, apparently without 
reason, that her mother had long been aware 
of his intentions, and she feared the influence 
she might try and exercise over her father for 
them jointly to use in persuading her to accept 
him. But Isabella tossed all her foolish ap- 
prehensions to the wind by telling her her 
father would never — ^never wish her to marry 
such a man, she was certain of it ; besides, the 
strongest reason of all would be, that after the 
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manner in which he had been rejected, not 
even Joseph Kennedy could desire to make her 
his wife. 

So Maud went to bed tolerably happy, and 
Isabella quite so. 

There was a similar discussion held at 
Harpton Banks that night, similar from being 
on the same topic. It took place in Joseph 
Kennedy's library, and was between himself 
and James Hammond. It took Hammond 
some time before he succeeded in drawing his 
companion out. He was incUned to be surly, 
and no wonder. 

" You told me," he said, " a man with ten 
thousand a year, and a place like this, might 
do anything, and yet you see the result of my 
first trial." 

" No, I don't, for you have not told me." 

" Yes, I have told you. I told you she — 
she refused me point blank, and not even with 
common civility." 

" What did she say ? I think you con- 
ferred a great honour on her, and whether she 
accepted you or not, she ought to have felt 
grateful." 
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" Grateful ! She told me I was presump- 
tuous and impertinent ! Do you hear, Ham- 
mond ? And she wondered how I dared pre- 
sume to think of asking a daughter of General 
Crawford's to be my wife ! ! She looked hke 
a demon as she spoke, but very beautiful — 
very beautiful ! " 

" The insolent girl ! A daughter of Gen- 
eral Crawford, forsooth ! If his wife thought 
a Kennedy good enough — " 

" What do you mean, Hammond ? " 

" Why, if Mrs Crawford thinks you good 
enough for her daughter, I think the General 
may do the same." 

Joseph Kennedy was silent. He was en- 
raged and disappointed at Maud Crawford's 
treatment of him. Maud was right when she 
imagined he would not care to talk about her 
rejection of him, and had James Cooper Ham- 
mond not been in existence, or not placed on 
the same stage of Ufe as Kennedy, the chances 
fire, not a soul would ever have heard of it. 

" Kennedy, I will bet you ten to one, ten 
hundred pounds to one hundred, that if you 
wish it, and will act according to my advice 
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find directions, that haughty, proud beauty- 
shall be your wife this time next year. What 
do you say?" 

Joseph Kennedy paused a while, and then 
ireplied, 

" I will accept it." 

It would be sweet to revenge himself on 
her for the manner she had treated him in. 
Why, the very fact of her becoming his wife 
after the way she had scorned him, would be 
almost vengeance enough. 

" Very well ; when my plans are drawn 
out you shall know them, and we will sign a 
bond with the conditions of our bet." 

" What a fellow you are for writing things 
down." 

" People sometimes forget verbal agree- 
ments, but they cannot when they are before 
them in black and white. But never mind 
that now, all the directions I shall give you 
to-night are that you must not go near Lee 
Ashton till I tell you. If any of the Craw- 
fords call here, avoid them, keep out of the 
way." 

" Yes, I shall be ready enough to follow 
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your instructions so far ; I don't feel just at 
present as if I cared ever to see any one of 
them again as long as I live." 

" Nonsense ! You are not going to let 
a woman get the better of you in that 
manner. No, no, we will teach that high and 
mighty lady how to come off her stilts," and 
James Hammond brushed his shaggy hair off 
his forehead. "Now for something a little 
pleasanter to talk about," he continued. " Your 
dinner went off remarkably well." 

" I think it did. Do you think I have 
plate enough ?" 

" Ample for the present. It is a pity, I 
think, that you spent so much money on those 
plated trays ; though they look as good as 
silver there is not the same pleasure in pos- 
sessing them as if they were the real thing." 

" Law, bless you ! I heard the other day 
at the Ingrams, that people who have so 
much plate, and show it with such pride, 
very often have the real thing, as you call it, 
in pawn, and the imitation in its place. The 
same with the ladies' diamonds ; half of them 
are paste, and some of them are cunning 
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enough to mix a few real amongst them. But 
you see I was obliged to have some of those 
things to stick up against the sideboard, for 
every one has them, and I could not buy 
silver this year. I have spent such a heap of 
money as it is." 

" Well, never mind, you have plenty be- 
hind it. By the way, don't you be persuaded 
by any of those empty-headed fools who are 
risking their money on this new railway to go 
and do the same, for if you do I dqubt your 
having real silver or sham silver to eat off long. 
People have gone railway mad just now. I 
was talking to Lowe. about it ; he expects they 
will all get smashed long before they will have 
the chance of being finished off in the railway 
itself. The line can't possibly pay." 

" I am not a speculative man, Hammond ; 
if I had been, perhaps I should have made a 
fortune on the Stock Exchange." 

" Or been utterly ruined. No, I know 
you are not, but there is no knowing what 
those fellows might talk you into doing when 
I am away. You see. General Crawford has 
very nearly risked every farthing he is worth." 
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" He can't touch Lee Ashton, that is safe, 
for it is entailed on his son." 

" No, but he might mortgage it, and 
make ducks and drakes of the money. But 
never mind that, you take my advice, and 
don't you be humbugged into risking a far- 
thing. I say, Kennedy, I could not help con- 
trasting this dinner to-night with the one we 
had at ' The Elms,' the day on which you re- 
ceived the news of your brother's death. Da 
you remtjmber it?" 

" Remember it, yes I It was a little 
diflferent. Well, money is a wonderful thing 
— ^wonderful ! I often marvel how I used ta 
do without all the things that are now actually 
necessary to me. I declare, I think, if I knew 
I should have to go back to the poverty I was 
in two years ago, I should blow my brains 
out." 

"There would not be much to blow," 
thought Hammond, as they wished each other 
good night. 

" Sleep well, and dream pleasantly of the 
future Mrs Kennedy," were Hammond's last 
words. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LADY LANGLEY's IDEAS. 

" Shall you tell mamma ? " asked Isabella 
of her sister, the following morning when they 
met. Maud perfectly understood to what the 
question referred. 

" Not unless she asks me, then of course 
I must/' 

Mrs Crawford did not know what was her 
best plan. She consulted Mrs Mackenzie, and 
that good body, who thought more of Maud's 
happiness than the carrying out of Mrs 
Crawford's ambitious views, recommended 
silence. 

" I would leave things to take their own 
course," she said. " If Mr Kennedy did pro- 
pose, of course Maud refused him, or you would 
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long since have heard all about it. If he did 
not, why, I think it would be wiser not to 
mention it to her, especially if you still have a 
desire for the marriage to take place." 

" But, is it not very strange, that Maud 
should not tell me if she did receive an offer 
from him ? " 

" Maud is not naturally communicative — 
she may, besides, have thought it would disap- 
point you. She knows, dear Mrs Crawford, 
that it is a marriage you would approve of." 

" How can she know that ? " 

" Oh, I have seen it myself. I have seen 
how you have endeavoured to throw them to- 
gether ; how you have encouraged her riding 
with her father, and then on some excuse you 
have asked them on their way to leave a mes- 
sage or make an inquiry at Harpton Banks. 
It does not require much discernment to feel 
sure you would like to see her the mistress 
there." 

" It would be a good marriage," Mrs 
Crawford said, dreamingly. " And Maud 
would never be happy as a poor man's wife," 
she added, after a moment's pause. 
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She was not pleased at finding her secret 
wishes, as she had fancied them, so easily dis- 
covered. She thought no human being had 
an idea that she sought the wealthy owner of 
Harpton Banks for a son-in-law. It is a very 
common error committed by the world in 
general, that they may work out their own 
ends, involving others with them, and yet 
never be suspected or seen through, even by 
those most concerned, and therefore whose 
interest it is to watch and be on the alert for 
every look, word, or deed. 

" Well, Mac, I will do as you think best ; 
but if Maud should speak to you, be sure and 
tell me.'' 

" I will," she replied. 

" I wonder what I should do without you, 
dear Mac ! " said Mrs Crawford, in her old 
kind and gentle manner. 

" That brings me to a point I have lately 
been anxious to speak to you on, but which 
really I have been sadly cowardly about. You 
know, my dear friend — I must call you so, for 
you have been the truest I ever had — Maud is 
entirely out of my hands, indeed our very 
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conversation proves how completely ; and Isa- 
bella will also be so very soon, indeed she might 
be at once, for it is but fair to tell you, she 
does not require me any longer, and so — ^well, 
there is no use in not speaking plainly, — I feel I 
am of no further service, and that I must there- 
fore be an unnecessary expense and in the way 
into the bargain ; and — I may as well there- 
fore leave you at once." Mrs Mackenzie 
spoke very rapidly, and there was a sensible 
thickening in her voice as she said the last 
words. 

" Mrs Mackenzie ! My dear, good Mac ! 
Why, I should as soon think of your leaving 
me, as of turning both my girls out on the 
wide world by themselves ! Why, who have 
you to go to if you leave us ? '' 

'' No one." 

" No one ! And yet you talk of going. 
You, who were a mother to my children for 
years when I could not watch over them my- 
self — you, who have done your duty so nobly 
by them — do you think I look on you as a 
governess in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word ? Just now you called me your friend. 
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and yet you speak as if you thought me your 
enemy ! Do you wish to go ? Are you un- 
happy with us ? " 

" Do not pain me, dear, dear Mrs Craw- 
ford, by asking such questions. Wish to go I 
How could I wish to leave all I love in the 
world to roam about alone, a miserable, forlorn 
wretch ? Wish to go ! God help me. No one 
can wish to leave affection, kindness, and peace, 
for solitude and isolation. But I feel that if I 
remain with you longer that it cannot be for 
the duties I perform, and that I must therefore 
be a burden, and useless." 

" Yes, dear Mac, there' are still duties for 
you to perform, if not as a governess, as a guide 
and companion to my girls, as a guide and 
companion — ^to me. Have you not seen that 
I often seek your advice, that I often stand in 
need of it ? You shake your head as if you 
were incredulous, and yet it is so. My dear 
friend, you do not know how invaluable you 
may yet be to me ; how invaluable you have 
hitherto been you do know. So, unless by 
your special wish, your own earnest desire, 
never again speak about leaving me; at all 
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events, till both girls are married, — and then — 
well, then we will see what there may be for 
you to do." 

And so Mrs Mackenzie's anxieties were at 
an end. To say that it was a relief, is saying 
too little. She went up to her room, and, on 
her knees, poured forth her thankfulness to 
Him who had extended His hand to provide 
for her at a moment when she thought a few 
weeks would find her homeless and alone. She 
made no secret of the conversation, as far as 
it concerned herself, she had had with Mrs 
Crawford, to her two pupils. She told them, 
with tears in her eyes, how grateful she was 
for all the love and affection she met with. 

" Well, you are a stupid old Mac, ever to 
have thought of leaving. It was a flight only 
a goose could have been capable of undertaking. 
Didn't we tell you at Brighton you never should 
go away from us ? " 

That was Isabella's reception of the news ; 
but Isabella could not bear to see tears of joy 
a bit more than she could to see tears of sor- 
row, so, whenever she felt a little overcome 
with either, she made some short sharp remark. 
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which not only helped to recover herself, but 
every one else also. It, on this occasion, had 
the desired effect ; it brought a smile to Mrs 
Mackenzie's face, but Maud was looking grave. 
She was thinking, she was pondering, whether 
it would not be wise to consult her governess 
about the state of aflfairs. Mrs Mackenzie had 
a clear judgment, she knew she could depend 
on the advice she gave. So she commenced 
by saying, 

" Mrs Mackenzie, I want to tell you some- 
thing — something that happened last night, 
and that — " 

" Stop, child ! " exclaimed Mrs Mackenzie, 
hurriedly interrupting her. "Tell me nothing 
— nothing you do not wish repeated to your 
mother. I, at her desire, just now promised, 
if you told me anything about — ^well, about 
anything — ^I would let her know." 

" It is, then, as I suspected ! " said Maud, 
looking angry. After a pause she added,. 
" Thank you for stopping me in time,'' and 
left the room. 

" Did you promise to tell everything I sai($ 
also ? " asked Isabella, in a curt manner. 
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" No, Isabella, your name was not men- 
tioned. Do you know what Maud wished my 
advice on ? It is very sad to be obliged to do 
things in this way ; it is not right either, but 
I see no other. Oh, dear, how very unwise 
some people are ! " 

" I think mamma worse than unwise — I 
think it cruel in her ! What can she mean by 
going on as she does about that Kennedy ? 
You know it's him it's all about. I declare if 
I were Maud I would start off to London, and 
tell Archie all about it." 

" Then, for heaven's sake, Isabella, keep 
your wild, mad notions to yourself ! " 

" No fear of Maud; she's much too respect- 
able, you know, to do anything half so impro- 
per ; but I only said it was what I should do, 
that's all." 

" I verily believe you would," thought, but 
not said, Mrs Mackenzie. 

Isabella now confided to her Maud's ac- 
count of the previous night's entertainment ; 
she did it in so comic and tragic a manner 
combined, that Mrs Mackenzie could not help 
laughing, deeply grieved as she was to hear of 
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the way Maud had received Mr Kennedy's 
proposals. 

" Of course she will not tell mamma ; it's 
not likely, when mamma is working against 
her ; but she was thinking whether she ought 
not to tell papa, and that was what she wanted 
to consult with you about. You see he is so 
different, he would never vdsh Maud to do any- 
thing she did not like. I am quite sure if it 
had not been for all the nonsense mamma 
talked to him about poverty, and so on, he 
would have let her marry Archie. It is such 
jQ, pity; he is so handsome, I wonder any one 
had the heart to refuse him. Just think how 
grandly beautiful he and Maud would have 
looked standing together at the altar, and old 
Hopkins reading the service over them ! " 

Isabella would have gone on uninterrupt- 
edly for the next hour, as far as Mrs Mac- 
kenzie was concerned ; for she was not paying 
the slightest attention to a word she was say- 
ing, but Maud returned, which caused her in- 
stantly to cease. 

" You are going with us to-night, Isabella, 
I hear, and Mac too," said Maud, resolving 
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apparently to cast the Kennedy subject from 
her thoughts entirely. 

" So it seems, my dear ; though I did not 
understand that I was included in the ' all/ 
but your mother says I was.'' 

" T am very glad you are," said Maud. " It 
will, I am sure, be pleasant. I never yet dined 
at Endlemere without enjoying myself." 

" But no one is to be there," said Isabella, 
in a tone that spoke of no great pleasure being 
anticipated by her. " I want to dine at din- 
ners where you meet people — regular parties. 
I can see Sir Philip any day. I don't care a 
bit about going." 

But the little lady, notwithstanding, thought 
a good deal about the pretty blue silk her mo- 
ther told her she was to wear, and she took 
great pains with her rebellious hair, which 
would go into those horrid, tiresome waves all 
over her head. She thought if her hair was 
but straight it would be so much prettier, and 
suit her so much better. 

It was a long drive to Endlemere Park, so 
they had to leave early. It was fortunate 
crinolines were not in vogue then, or it is hard 
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to say how those five — though one was a man, 
would have packed into the carriage ; but as 
it was, they were very comfortable, the two 
girls taking the back seat, and the General 
sitting bodkin between the two elder ladies 
on the more roomy side. 

Even when once within the gates it was 
fully half a mile before the house was reached. 
It was a park in truth, and not in name only, 
with deer bounding about in all directions. 
When the gates were passed through that shut 
the garden oflFfrom the park, the beautiful man- 
sion came in sight. There is hardly any country 
that so abounds with fine estates as round and 
about Ashfield, Mr Blake's, " The Old Manor 
HoUse," being, according to the history of the 
county, the most ancient. 

Endlemere Park was a thoroughly comfort- 
able country-house, and though in England 
that is no rare thing to be met with, still one 
always appreciates it. Every nook and comer 
of it was replete with comfort and luxury. 
No one by merely walking through the rooms 
could have guessed that the owner and sole 
occupier was a bachelor with no mother, sis-- 
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ter, aunt, or even niece, that would take pity 
on him and help make his home feel like 
one as well as look Uke one. It was with the 
greatest difficulty he had succeeded in get- 
ting his mother to visit him for a few weeks, 
but there she was now ; and right glad was 
he to see the old lady occupying the large aim- 
chair he had had made purposely for her, some 
years ago. 

She was the most perfect picture of what 
an old lady should be, that I ever saw. She 
was a small-made woman, yet not pinched- 
looking as many little old women look ; she 
was rather inclined to be stout than otherwise, 
with the neatest figure in the world. Her 
pure white hair was smoothly braided across 
her forehead, and she wore a plain white net 
cap with white ribbon. She had a book mus- 
lin neckerchief round her throat, and her dress 
was a dove-coloured silk dress, not one of those 
shining silks, but a thick-ribbed silk that hung 
in rich, heavy, soft folds round her small waist. 
She looked so neat, so simple, and yet, like her 
son, so aristocratic, so high-bred, and always 
the same. 
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Lady Langley had but two children, Sir 
PhiKp and Lady Stoneham. She lived with 
her daughter, she had never been parted 
from her ; though when his sister married Su- 
Philip did his best to dissuade his mother from 
taking up her abode with her entirely. He 
fancied he should not care for his wife's mo- 
ther to live with him, and so he thought Stone- 
ham would not either. But it was one of 
those rare instances which had turned out 
well. Lady Langley never interfered between 
them in any way whatever, either for good or 
for bad. If she was asked her opinion, she 
never gave it, she let them fall back on their 
own and act on it ; and so it was impossible 
they should disagree. It would have been 
vexy strange if Lord Stoneham had not loved 
the little old lady as dearly as he could have 
done his own mother ; indeed, she was more 
of a mother to him than his own had ever been. 
Thus she caused no flaw in that menage. 

It was a pleasant dinner as Maud had anti- 
cipated, and she enjoyed herself as much as she 
always did there. She happened to be look- 
ing less down-cast than she had done in the 
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morning, and old Lady Langley was delighted 
with her. She Uked the whole femily, but she 
told her son afterwards, " If I could see that 
beautiful girl your wife, Phil, I should not have 
another wish to gratify this side of the grave/* 

" But, mother, how can you tell in a couple 
of hours what she is really at heart ? She has 
the reputation in the county of being the 
proudest girl in it." 

" So much the better, my dear. If girla 
now-a-days had more reserve it would be bet- 
ter for them. Modesty is one of the few out* 
of-fashion things that is agreeable. I think 
it quite disgusting to see the way young women 
rush at every unmarried man that comes within 
their reach ; they do not wait to be courted as 
they did in my young days, but they throw 
themselves into any man's arms that will open 
to receive them. Now I feel certain, from the 
little I have seen of her. Miss Crawford would 
have too much right feeling so to act; she 
has, I am quite sure, been well brought up, 
whoever has had the charge of her." 

" It was Mrs Mackenzie — ^the lady whe 
came with them.'' 
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" Oh yes, to be sure ; I think the young 
one — a pretty, fair child she is — ^told me so/' 

" Do you think her a child, mother ? " 

Lady Langley looked up sharply. Her 
keen ear detected something in the tone this 
question was asked in, that she did not quite 
like. 

" Certainly, Phil ; a child in manner, and 
sense, and feeling as well as years." 

" Yes, she is in manner and feeling, I be- 
lieve, yet she is but two years younger than 
her sister." 

" But two years at that age just makes the 
difference between the child and the woman — 
and, if I mistake not, she will continue a child 
for more than two years to come. She has not 
the same material in her her beautiful sister 
has. Miss Crawford might marry to-morrow, 
and she would fulfil her duties with the ease and 
grace requisite in a married woman. Her sis- 
ter will require a skipping-rope and short frocks 
for a long time to come." 

It was well Isabella did not hear her. 
Short frocks, forsooth ! Why, Lady Langley 
must have been blind, for Isabella's blue silk 
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was no short frock ; as to the skipping-rope, 
she certainly might enjoy that for many and 
many a long day. 

Sir Philip was not much more pleased at 
his mother's remarks than Isabella would have 
been had she been cognizant of them. But 
he let them pass without a reply, for the beat 
reason in the world, that he could find none to 
make. 

A few days after the dinner, Mrs Crawford 
paid the old lady a visit. She considered her- 
self in duty bound to perform this ceremony 
after dining there, though it was a long way to 
drive for a morning call. 

" You have come alone," said Lady Lang- 
ley. " I am sorry your daughter did not come 
with you.'' 

" She rarely drives with me," rephed Mrs- 
Crawford, " she generally devotes the afternoon 
to her studies." 

" I meant Miss Crawford," said Lady 
Langley, somewhat coldly it appeared to her 
visitor ; " and you mean your little girl, Isa- 
beUa." 

"I thought you alluded to her, for Sir 
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Philip always makes so much of her," repUed 
Mrs Crawford, very innocently, " that I fancied 
she was the one you were speaking of. Maud 
always rides with the General, so that I gen- 
erally am alone when I drive." 

The visit was not altogether a pleasant one. 
Lady Langley took into her head the notion 
that the Crawfords were trying to inveigle her 
son into a match with that golden-haired child, 
and she felt indignant and aggrieved, accord- 
ingly. " Phil, who might be her father in the 
common course of events as easily as not, — 
the notion is preposterous ! " 

And the little old lady could not disguise 
a certain reserve which her manner had as- 
sumed, and which made Mrs Crawford bring 
her visit to a somewhat speedy end. From 
there she drove to the Old Manor House, it 
lay but very little out of her way, and she was 
glad to pay the Blakes a visit and have it over. 

They were at home, and she was ushered 
into the large drawing-room, with the wonder- 
ful Elizabethan chimney-piece in it. There 
were other visitors besides herself, which 'she 
was glad of. If there is any little coldness 
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or unpleasantness of any kind existing between 
people it makes it more awkward when they 
are alone ; and ever since Archie had started 
off on that — to Maud — memorable fifth of 
June, Mrs Blake had smiled more than ever 
wlicn she made her usual disagreeable remarks, 
and (charlotte looked more unbending and 
hard when she came across any of the Craw- 
fords. 

The Windhams were all there, at least the 
f(5malc portion of the family ; men, in the 
country as well as in London, avoid those 
horribly dreary stiff things, called morning 
calls. 

'* You are more fortunate than I am,*' said 
Mrs ('rawford, addressing Mrs Windham, after 
having gone through the necessary civilities 
with Mrs Blake and her daughter, " you have 
your girls with you. I am quite as badly oflF 
as if I had none, for Maud always rides with 
the General, and Isabella is still busy with her 
studies." 

" Oh, we are only with mamma to-day," 
said Miss Windham, more truthfully than 
politely, "because we can't help ourselves. 
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Papa has gone up to town on this horrid rail- 
way business, and he won't let us ride with 
the groom, and so we drove over here, thinking 
it better than stajring at home.'* 

The two Miss Windhams were large, over- 
grown young women, and had a great desire 
to appear " fast; " they succeeded consequently 
in being thought unfeminine, but good-natured. 

" I am sure I am quite sick of the whole 
affair,*' said their mother, who was the very 
opposite in appearance and manner to them- 
selves. 

She was a thin, spare, pinched-looking wo- 
man, always ailing, always complaining. Per- 
naps it was not very pleasant to drive with her 
when there was anything else to be done. " I 
expect we shall all be ruined," she continued. 
"I am astonished, Mrs Crawford, that you, who 
have such an unbounded influence over your 
husband, can let him risk his money in such 
a phantom business, for I am sure it will turn 
out so. That railway never can pay — why, 
who's to go on it ? " 

Mrs Crawford smiled. " I never interfere 
with my husband's business matters. I am 
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quite sure, however, he believes it safe enough, 
or he would not have had anything to do 
with it/' 

" There's a good wife,'' said Mrs Blake, 
smiling, but with an expression over her face 
that did not carry the same effect as her words. 

Some people, try as they will, cannot say 
even pleasant things in a pleasant manner. 

" Ah, Mrs Blake, I consider you a fortunate 
woman," said Mrs Windham; "you have a 
husband that is a model man. I don't think 
I ever knew any one so kind, so good, so de- 
voted as he seems." 

"Seems, — yes, my dear Mrs Windham, that 
is all ! Seems ! but seeming and being are too 
very different matters, my dear lady. Blake 
is very selfish — very selfish. Are you not, 
Blake ? Ah, ha, ha, ha. Why, where is he ? 
My dear," she said, turning her large massive 
body as sharply as she could round to where 
her daughter was sitting, " where's your 
father?" 

" I'm sure I don't know, ma ; he's not here, 
that's evident," replied Miss Blake, and then 
she continued her conversation, which her 
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mother's question had interrupted, with the 
youngest Miss Windham. 

"Ah, my dear Miss Lavinia, you must 
not teach my daughter to be disrespectful to 
her mother ; you see Charlotte is very young,, 
and easily led to do what is wrong. Go, 
Charlotte, and see where your papa is, and do 
not let Miss Lavinia stop you." 

" Gracious goodness ! What's the old 
party mean ? " asked Miss Lavinia of the 
" old party's " daughter. 

" Oh, leave papa alone, mamma. I dare 
say he's only too glad to be at peace for a 
little." 

" Peace, Charlotte ! There, Mrs Craw- 
ford, there ! that's the way my daughter talks 
to me — that's the way she behaves to her poor 
old mother ! For shame, Charlotte, for shame I 
I don't know any one in the whole county so 
neglected and ill-treated as I am, and yet you 
tell me, Mrs Windham, I am a fortunate 
woman ! Fortunate in what, I wonder ? In 
having a good-for-nothing, pert daughter ; a 
husband that — that will pay attention to any 
woman that will let him sooner than to his. 
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wife ; and three sons that are never happy un- 
less away from me — that's my fortune ! " 

And Mrs Blake covered her face with one 
of her fat hands, whilst she sought for her 
pocket-handkerchief with the other. 

These little scenes are not pleasant during 
morning calls, or, indeed, at any time ; it is 
difficult to know how to look or what to say. 
Mrs Crawford thought the Blakes a less desir- 
able family than ever to have any close con- 
nection with ; and felt thankful also that her 
daughters were not like Charlotte Blake. Mrs 
Windham thought Mrs Blake a very happy 
woman to have only one daughter to treat her 
with contempt instead of two, as she had. 

" Do you expect Mr Windham back this 
evening ? " asked Mrs Crawford, by way of 
saying something to break the ungenial still- 
ness that pervaded the part of the room the 
elders were sitting in. 

" Yes," said Miss Windham, answering the 
question, which had reached her ears, " and 
he'll be home before we shall ; so let's be oflf, 
mamma. Besides, we've had enough of this/' 
she added, in an under-tone. 
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So the Windhams prepared to leave. When 
their carriage was ordered round, Mrs Craw- 
ford asked that hers might come also. No 
matter how short a time a carriage may have 
to wait, if in the comitry, the coachman can 
never stay at the door, or near it ; he must 
drive round to the stables, and then a helper 
is placed at the horses' heads, whilst the coach- 
man and footman retire to the servants' hall, 
and indulge in bread and cheese and a glass of 
home-brewed beer. It is perfectly astonishing 
how they manage to get through the amount 
of that sort of food that they do. It does not 
signify how many houses they go to, they re- 
ceive the same cheer, and partake of it, as if 
they had tasted no food for four-and-twenty 
hours. The bread, cheese, and beer expense is 
no small item in the accounts of a country house- 
hold. It is done for the honour and hospital- 
ity of the house, as those spendthrifts called 
housekeepers always say. They cannot imder- 
stand such mean ways as giving table-beer 
instead of the home-brewed, as some people 
do ; but then those people are not real ladies^ 
and gentlemen, to their way of thinking. 



^ 
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Some such remark was made on the Blake 
family by the servants that night both at Lee 
Ashton and Wickham Hall, for the respective 
coachmen and footmen of those houses declared 
the Blake beer to be sour and thin, and none 
of the right sort, and they longed for the Blake 
carriage to come over there, that they might 
taste the difference between the brews — as if 
they had never done so before. But it is easy 
and pleasant to be generous and hospitable at 
another person's expense, and no doubt these 
worthies were of the same opinion. 

When Mrs Crawford returned home she 
heard that Mr Windham was with the General 
in the library on business, so thither she went, 
knowing ftdl well, business or no business, her 
husband would not mind her interrupting 
them ; but the truth was, she felt a little un- 
easy. What if this railway scheme should turn 
out a failure, as Mrs Windham anticipated it 
would ? The thought was terrible, and made 
her look pale and nervous when she joined 
them. 

" What's the matter, Agnes ? " 

Her husband saw every change in her face 
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as quickly as he did twenty years ago, when 
she first became his idol. 

" Nothing ; only I feared something had, 
perhaps, gone wrong in this railway business. 
Is it all right ? " She was half afraid to ask. 

" Right, Mrs Crawford ! So right that I 
came to tell your husband how gloriously every- 
thing is going on; nothing can be better; 
though an expensive line to cut, it will pay 
enormously when once completed." 

" Are you satisfied, my dear ? " asked her 
husband. 

" Quite, if you are," she replied, smiHng. 

" You will have your house in town next 
season, Agnes," he said, looking at her with 
fondness. 

General Crawford little dreamt in what 
way the truth of his words would be fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

RELENTLESS. 

Months passed, and nothing occurred to 
disturb the ordinary routine of every-day life 
at Lee Ashton or Harpton Banks. The Park- 
hurst and Ashfield Railway Company was 
succeeding beyond the most sanguine hopes 
of even Mr Windham, and it bid fair to en- 
dow General Crawford with the fortune he 
began almost to depend on. 

Percy was getting to be beyond petticoat 
government, and it was suggested that he 
should be despatched to Eton; so to Eton 
he accordingly went, to the great regret and 
sorrow of little Marion Kennedy. She was a 
warm-hearted, impetuous child, and every, 
thing with her was in extremes ; in her loves 
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and hates sh^ liad no medium, there was no 
hking and disUking, she either threw her 
whole affections on the object of her fancy, or 
she could not tolerate them. Some* she con- 
sidered not worth either, and for them she 
felt no more than for the chairs and tables. 
It was not singular she should be fond of 
Percy ; she remembered him as long as she 
could remember anything, as being her play- 
mate and companion ; and though he often 
snubbed her, as boys will and do snub girls 
that show too much affection for them, still he 
was fond enough of her, but the parting to 
him was no source of regret, much less pain. 

He was going to begin life, and he entered 
it, as we all do, flushed with wild hopes of 
every possible joy and happiness. He had 
heard men at his father's table talk of *' when 
I was a boy at Eton," and then followed some 
anecdote always fraught with wonderful in-^ 
terest to his young ears, and told with such 
pleasure by the narrator, that there could be 
no doubt was genuine, that Percy felt certain 
to be an Eton boy was the summit of all 
earthly bliss. 

YOL. n. 16 
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But who in after life does not look 
back to their boyhood's days as the happiest 
of their lives ? That time, at all events, is free 
from the sorrows that after years so surely 
bring. The troubles that weigh heavily then 
are looked on as trifles when compared with 
those we go through later in life. We laugh 
at the recollection of the one, we sigh when in 
old age we remember the sorrows of the other. 

It was soon after Percy had left home that 
James Hammond came down to Harpton 
Banks for some shooting — at least Joseph 
Kennedy said he expected his factotum for 
that purpose, but, as the General remarked, 
the shooting at Harpton Banks, at present, 
consisted in nothing but rabbits. A partridge 
had once been seen in one of the fields, but it 
had merely gone across from the adjoining 
estate, where the game was well preserved ; so 
it was suggested that Mr Hammond should 
occasionally take a day at Lee Ashton, where 
the game was plentiful. 

It was on one of these days, a glorious 
October day, that Mrs Mackenzie was sitting 
in the conservatory reading, while she waited 
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for the two giris, who had asked her to go 
with them on a shopping expedition into Ash- 
field. Mrs Crawford was in the drawing- 
room, intent on some Berlin wool work, 
when the servant opened the door and an- 
nounced Mr Hammond. 

"I must beg you to excuse my appear- 
ance in this costume," he said, alluding to his 
shooting dress, "but I was very anxious to 
ask you a question of some importance, Mrs 
Crawford ; and as I heard you vi^ere alone and 
disengaged, I thought I would venture in as 
I am, rather than make a request to see you 
by yourself, which might cause remarks you 
would wish to avoid." 

Mrs Crawford looked up utterly con- 
founded. What in the world could this man 
want with her? She noticed an expression 
in his small clear eyes which were half-shaded 
by a thick tuft of hair that fell over his fore- 
head, that somewhat startled her, though she 
could not tell why. 

"Pray take a chair, Mr Hammond. I 
shall be happy to tell you anything in my 
power that can be of any benefit to you." 
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Mrs Crawford spoke coldly, she disliked 
the man so thoroughly. 

Mrs Mackenzie, hearing voices, closed 
her book ; she thought at first her companions^ 
were about to join her, till she heard Mrs 
Crawford speak to her visitor. 

" It will be, perhaps, more for your benefit 
than mine, Mrs Crawford,'* said Hammond! 
slowly, and looking at her steadily in the face. 

She merely bowed her head, somewhat 
proudly perhaps, for she thought Hammond's 
look was insolent. He continued, "It is 
necessary that Uttle Marion Kennedy's next 
of kin should be discovered as soon as pos- 
sible, and as you knew her father so well, you 
may perhaps be able to put me on the right 
track for tracing her mother, or her mother's 
family if her mother is dead, which, however,, 
has as yet never been proved." 

There was a moment's pause. Mrs Craw- 
ford was no longer looking at her visitor, she 
seemingly was busy with her work ; her head 
was bent down over the fi*ame before her sa 
that her face was hardly visible. 

" You were, I think, with her mother when 
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the child was born. Will you tell me who 
she was?" 

" For what purpose do you require to 
know?" asked Mrs Crawford, at last, her 
voice indistinct from her not raising her head 
up. 

" To know, in case anything happened to 
Marion before she marries, or before she be- 
comes of age, to whom her fortune would go." 

" Why, to her uncle and aunt, I suppose," 
«aid Mrs Crawford, now looking up, though 
her face was very white. "They are her 
nearest relations, of course they would inherit 
her money." 

" Not if her mother were living : and that 
point has to be ascertained. Listen, Mrs 
Crawford, I will put it a little more plainly to 
jou. If Joseph Kennedy dies unmarried, his 
fortune he intends leaving to his niece, giving 
his sister a life annuity ; therefore, if the child 
herself died, he would be perplexed to know 
who would come in for the enormous fortune 
there would be to leave. If he himself mar- 
ried, it would be another affair ; but as he has 
placed his affections on one person, and she 
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has refused him, he has resolved never to many 
at all ; and so he, very wisely and at my insti- 
gation, is resolved to find out Marion's mother's 
family and leave to them, should her mother 
really be dead, all the money he has inherited 
from his brother. He is right, do you not 
think so?'' 

" Had Mr Kennedy — Mr Robert Kennedy, 
had any desire for Marion's — mother's family 
to inherit his fortune he would have willed it 
so, I suppose." 

" That is not the point. It is not what 
Mr Robert Kennedy might have desired, it is 
what Mr Joseph Kennedy intends. Unless 
Joseph Kennedy is married before next June, 
I must put the matter into legal hands to dis- 
cover what I thought T might have ascertained 
through you. However, I do not anticipate 
any difficulty in the matter, for there are one 
or two people living who must be able to de- 
clare who Mrs Kennedy was, and the only point 
will be to get at them. I daresay an adver- 
tisement in the Times will be successful. I am 
sorry I have detained you, Mrs Crawford ; I 
-wish you good morning." 
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James Hammond rose slowly and bowed, 
he then walked towards the door. He had 
hardly reached it, when Mrs Crawford started 
up ; he heard her move, so he turned his head 
round, and she made a sign to him to stop. 
She did not speak, she had not the power of 
utterance at the moment. He came back to- 
wards her — ^there was a triumphant smile on 
his face, a look that Mrs Crawford never forgot 
to her dying day. He saw now he had her in 
his power, he knew he could crush her if he 
chose, and he resolved he would crush her, if 
she did not work with him and for him. 

" You have something to say to me," he 
said, after watching her for a minute. Poor 
woman ! Her despairing look might have called 
forth some pity even from that man who stood 
before her gloating on the misery he was — he 
knew full well — inflicting. 

" You said — " she grasped hold of the back 
of the chair Hammond had been sitting on, 
for she felt as if she could not support herself 
— " You said if Mr Kennedy — ^married, that — 
that those inquiries would not be necessary — '' 
She paused, she could not bring herself to 
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add what she was about to say. James Ham- 
mond, however, had no objection to help her 
if she chose to let him. He had a thousand 
pounds to be gained on the one hand, and in 
his own heart he knew how little could be 
gained on the other. 

" Yes, if Joseph Kennedy married, the fact 
as to who Marion's mother was would not sig- 
nify. Through a friend of mine I have ascer- 
tained sufficient to render the rest tolerably 
easy if I am driven to prosecute inquiries, by 
putting into the advertisement that her mother 
was not Mr Robert Kennedy's wife, but the wife 

of a ^well, well, all that I need not discuss 

now. It is quite enough, if you have any inter- 
est in these inquiries not being instituted, or 
any wish that who the lady was should remain 
as it is now — ^unknown, that you must under- 
stand your influence must be exercised to in- 
duce your eldest daughter to become Joseph 
Kennedy's wife." 

" I did not say — ^I had any interest in — ^in 
the matter." — Hammond smiled, there was 
contempt mixed up in his look. He might 
have felt for the unfortunate woman standing 
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there had she taken it with a high hand and 
stormed and ranted; but to see her thus, to look 
on her crouching figure, her utterly despairing 
expression, called forth no feeling but scorn, 
and also an inward satisfaction that he had 
her in his power to crush or spare, as it best 
suited him. 

" No, you did not say you had any interest 
in the matter, and I only remarked if you had, 
there was but one method of stopping the mat- 
ter becoming public. You have your choice." 

"But my daughter — my daughter has 
never refused Mr Kennedy." 

Hammond looked to see if she was speak- 
ing the truth, or if she wished to try and deceive 
him. Was it possible she had never heard of 
the offer Joseph Kennedy made to Miss Craw- 
ford? 

" Are you saying what you believe, or do 
you imagine I can be duped or overreached ? 
Because, if you think that, you do not know 
me. 

" Not know ycfti ? God help me, I know 
you now, well enough. No, I am neither try- 
ing to dupe nor overreach you. To my know- 
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ledge, my daughter has had no opportunity of 
accepting or refusing Mr Kennedy." 

Hammond then related to her in plain and 
short terms what had taken place between them 
some months back. 

" Now, Mrs Crawford, I must understand 
clearly how we are to stand to one another. 
In the first place, you admit you know me ; 
and I, too, know you, and — ^your secret. But 
you need have no fear of its ever being made 
public through me, if you act under my direc- 
tions. Your daughter must become Joseph 
Kennedy's wife before six months are over your 
head ; or, if not, I shall have no alternative left 
but to follow the course of which I have told 
you. More, I must obtain General Crawford's 
help in the matter ; I think he would give it 
if I asked him." 

Ah, there was the sting — that was the blow 
she dreaded ! General Crawford, her good^ 
kind, indulgent old husband, that so trusted 
her, so idohzed her ! It would be his death 
were he to suspect a shadow of the truth. But 
he would not — he could not ! No, she be- 
lieved if she went to him herself, and told him. 
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he would say it was impossible, that it wa& 
some wild delusion of her own brain. This 
thought gave her some command over herself; 
she resolved this man — this cowardly being 
who had come to scatter sorrow and disgrace 
on that happy home, should not have it all his 
own way. What was it to him ? What could 
it signify to him in what way she was con- 
nected with Marion's birth ? What if she did, 
or did not, know who the unhappy woman 
was that had been driven to disown her own 
child ? Why should she sacrifice her beauti- 
ful daughter to enable that man to gain his 
own ends, for it seemed beyond the pale of 
hiunan corruption that he could be doing this 
for nothing. It is true, she had of her own 
free will done much to encourage Joseph Ken- 
nedy, but it had been for the aggrandisement 
of her child ; she had not furthered it at the 
expense of sacrificing her to save herself. That 
was such a difierent light in which to view it,, 
and gave it so totally a diflFerent colouring. 

" Does Mr Kennedy know of your visit ? 
Does he know the immanly threats, the cow- 
ardly—" 
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" Stop, Mrs Crawford ! You forget that 
I am leaving you a free will. I am holding 
out no unmanly threats, I am doing nothing 
cowardly. You may regret using such terms 
to me. However, I will wish you good morn- 
ing, and you may consider all that has passed 
between us as unsaid. I will not trouble you 
again. Good morning." 

This time he did not leave the room slowly, 
he went out as rapidly as he could. It was 
not his object to be called back ; he thought 
it better to leave his victim to ponder over 
their interview. If she wanted him, she must 
seek him ; he had done quite enough for one 
morning ; far better all should be left as it now 
stood, than that they had come to terms at 
once. He knew human nature well enough 
to be aware that for Mrs Crawford to find her- 
self in the position she was, without its being 
immediately alleviated, was better for his ulti- 
mate success than had he then and there 
brought her to give him the promises he re- 
quired. Had he done so, the safety she would 
have felt for herself might have caused her to 
repent of her engagement, and not have carried 
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it out ; but now, when she saw the chasm be- 
fore her that he had opened to her view, and 
that she knew one word from him could cause^ 
her to be hurled into it, her only desire would 
be to save herself at any risk, at any cost. 

When she was alone, as he anticipated,, 
the whole horror of her frightful position stood 
out in gigantic relief before her. Every de- 
scription of wild and fearful thought flashed 
across her heated brain. Should she leave her 
home — ^her kind husband — her beloved chil- 
dren ? Should she flee from them, and sa 
save Maud from a fate she clearly, from all 
Hammond had told her, loathed the thought 
of ? But the despair she would entail on all,^ 
chiefly on her husband, would be worse, she 
thought, far worse than the sacrifice of one. 
If she alone were to be the sufferer she would 
not hesitate, but it would be so terrible for 
him ; he was the one she thought most of at 
first, but then she thought of her children. 
Would not their mother's disgrace be reflected 
on them ? Would not they blush at the men- 
tion of her name, now so honoured and pure ? 
Oh God ! It is a fearful thing to sin, but how 
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doubly horrible to bear its results. What 
would not this poor, erring creature have given 
to have blotted out the only wrong action of 
her life? But there it stood before her in 
such glaring colours, in such hard, distinct 
lines, that she buried her face in her hands as 
if to shut it out! But she could not; it 
seemed worse, it seemed too horrible to bear. 
She rose up almost beside herself ! God knows 
what she would have done at that moment — 
she was in a state capable of committing any 
rash deed ; and as she reeled rather than walked 
towards the door, she met the calm, quiet, but 
distressed face of Mrs Mackenzie. 

She paused suddenly. She gazed wildly 
at her, as if she would have read her inmost 
soul. It was an easy task ; fortunately, Mrs 
Mackenzie was by no means difficult of read- 
ing. 

" You have heard — ^you know — " she ex- 
claimed, excitedly. 

Mrs Mackenzie laid her hand on her friend's 
arm gently, and said, 

" I have heard all — I know all." 

'' And you listened ! You dared to — "" 
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" Hush, dear, dear Mrs Crawford ; I list- 
ened — heaven knows how innocently, how help- 
lessly; and then, when it was too late to 
unlearn what I had learnt, I thought I might 
help you ; I thought I might aid you, if not 
in baffling, at all events in silencing that bad 
man." 

A kind word, a word of sympathy, at a time 
when one is smarting from some grievous sor- 
row, brought on by one's own error, is more 
soothing, more appreciated, than at times when 
one is suffering from grief brought to one in 
innocence by God's inscrutable hand. Mrs 
Crawford looked at the gentle woman before 
her, and wondered for a moment whether she 
really did know all, and if so, how she could 
speak to her in that compassionate, tender 
manner. Would it not be more natural for 
her to exclaim against her wickedness, and rail 
against her sin ? Yes, according to the world's 
ways it would ; but there are some so pure, so 
good, yet to be found, that they can afford to 
be merciful > they leave the sinner to hurl the 
stone of condemnation at the sinning, and 
themselves pour in oil and wine, and bind up 
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the wounds inflicted by their hard and pitiless 
judges. 

''Do you know all?^' she asked again, 
but in a different tone. 

" Yes, yes, dear, all ; but do not look so 
terrified. You must cahn yourself, and we 
must think over*what is best to be done. I 
have sent the two girls into Ashfield with 
Newman, instead of going with them my- 
self." 

" We must think over what is best to be 
done," said Mrs Crawford, repeating Mrs Mac-. 
kenzie's words. " Then you won't turn fix)m 
me, you won't shun me, you won't leave me to 
battle against this fearful sorrow alone ? You 
said we, did you mean it ? " 

'' I did, I did ! Oh, my dear, dear friend, 
how could you think I would turn from you 
or shun you ? You, who in my hour of need 
stood by me. and held out your hand to me in 
friendship, and gave me the food I eat and the 
clothes I wear 1 What am I, that I should 
dare to judge my fellow-creature ; much lesa 
condemn ? " 

"Yes, but you are innocent — ^you are a 
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pure, innocent woman, and I ! and I — oh, my 
God, my God ! have mercy upon me ! " 

Mrs Mackenzie took the poor stricken 
creature in her arms. She held her there as a 
mother would her child. She spoke to her 
the only words of comfort she could, under 
such terrible circumstances. She could not 
tell her she had no cause for remorse, no cause 
for contrition, but she would not hurl even one 
small word of reproach at her to increase her 
misery. She was suffering enough ; she was 
not blind to her error, so there was no need to 
point it out. It was solace she wanted, and 
she gave it her as she best could. 

Oh, surely such mental agony as she en- 
dured was punishment enough for her sin. 
it cannot be that we are punished here and 
hereafter as well. It cannot be that God will 
punish his children — He who is a tender and 
merciful Father — with more severity and 
greater intensity than an earthly parent ! It 
is impossible. It must surely be that our 
suffering here is sufficient atonement for our 
sitis, and that we are spared punishment here- 
after. 

VOL. n. 17 
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It was a long and sorry day to the mistress 
of Lee Ashton; still admired, still courted, 
still young enough to enjoy the world and its 
unstable and fluctuating patronage ; the envied 
of so many, — what was she now ? A poor, 
broken-hearted, wretched out-cast ! At least, 
so she in the wildness of her grief and misery 
exclaimed. 

" No, no, my dear, you must not talk in 
this strain ; you are tempting Providence by 
doing so, you will call down some dreadful 
retribution on your head if you do not bend 
to the punishment God has thought fit to in- 
flict on you. He is a tender Judge, a merciful 
and forgiving Father. Oh, trust to Him, my 
dear friend, trust to Him to lead you out of 
the maze of sorrow that now surrounds you/* 

" But how can I save myself, but at the 
sacrifice of my poor child, my darling, my 
beautiful Maud?'' 

It did seem impossible. There was no 
loop-hole, look which way they would ; in all 
directions there appeared but the one door of 
escape. It was a bitter moment for Mrs Mac- 
kenzie, when she found herself forced to urge 
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the necessity of Maud's becoming that man's 
wife, but she did it; she felt there was no 
alternative. It was sacrificing one, but saving 
all the rest from unutterable shame, and the 
poor girl included so far. As to appealing to 
Mr Hammond, Mrs Mackenzie felt she might 
as well trust to a dislocated ankle to carry her 
over to Harpton Banks, as expect mercy from 
him if she sought him. No, there was no 
escape. 

Mrs Crawford did not leave her room that 
afternoon, she pleaded the excuse of a bad 
head-ache, and begged to be left alone and 
quiet. She even appeared to feel the General's 
solicitous inquiries too much for her. She 
could not bear to look in his good, noble face, 
and think that through her own misdeed, it 
was in the power of any one to cause him such 
a crushing sorrow, that so surely as he learnt 
it, so surely would his grey head be bowed 
down never to rise again, but as a broken- 
hearted man. 

What was wealth to her now ? Could 
money purchase her ease of mind? Could 
anoney buy aught that could wash out her dis- 
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grace ? What would it signify if her husband 
realized double or treble the fortune they al- 
ready possessed, would it silence the world's 
busy tongue if her ertor became known ? 
Money can do much, but she learnt now that 
it cannot purchase peace of mind or obUvion 
of the past. 

After dinner, when the girls were amusing 
themselves in their different ways, and the 
General reading the day's paper, Mrs Mac- 
kenzie went up-stairs and sat with Mrs Craw- 
ford. She felt a sensation of shame when the 
good, kind-hearted woman joined her, that it 
gave her some vague notion of how awful it 
would be to face those whose good opinion 
sflie seemed as if she could not live without, 
were they to learn her secret. She covered 
her face with her hands and burst into tears. 

They were the first she had shed that day,^ 
and they relieved her ; not mentally, but bodily. 
She seemed to feel her head less dizzy ; before, 
she felt a confused, bewildered sensation that 
prevented her thinking. She knew, too, how 
much she needed her intellect clear, she knew 
how much, how fearfully much depended on 
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how she acted and what she said. Oh, it was 
a great boon to her to feel she had one to fall 
back on, one whose advice she had always con- 
sidered worthy of being taken, whose judg- 
ment she had ever deferred to. How little she 
thought, when some months back her parting 
with her had been mooted, that she should so 
soon stand in the terrible need she did of a 
friend, and that no human being could have 
done for her what she had in her power to do, 
or who in the whole world— had she looked 
round in search of one true faithful friend^^ 
could she have found capable of doing in the 
same way what was required. 

" My dear Mrs Crawford, I have come to 
suggest a plan to you, you know something 
must be done— at once. I wish we knew if 
Mr Kennedy is aware of what that villain is, 
or if he instigated him to come here and act 
as he did." 

" I don't know, I don't know. Oh, that 
I were in my grave ! Why did I not die 
then ? Then, when no one would have known 
it, and no one would have suffered through 
me." 
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"You do not know how much worse it 
might have been had you died at that mo- 
ment. Far from no one suffering, do you not 
think your husband would not have leamt the 
cause of your death ? Do you not think that 
hereafter some one would not have told your 
children ? Oh, my dear Mrs Crawford, beUeve 
me, we do not know what would be best. You 
only see the present with its sufferings and 
fear ; you cannot see the future that will be, 
or the future that would have been had your 
idea of what would have been best, actually 
taken place ; but rest assured the future that 
will be must be better far than the future that 
would have been. You must not give way to 
useless regrets, but pray to Him who alone 
can help you to ward off any severe blow 
that apparently threatens you, and if He wills 
it otherwise, if you are to suffer, then ask 
Him to teach you how to bear your cross 
meekly." 

" Oh, Mrs Mackenzie, how could I bear 
anything that would make him, ray husband, 
think ill of me ? Ill is not the word, he would 
spurn me, he would loathe the sight of me L 
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Oh no, I could not bear that, 1 would not bear 
it. I would go where he should never hear 
of me again as long as my wretched life 
lasted/' 

It was useless, in her then frame of mind, 
to attempt arguing with her, it was best to 
leave her alone to her own way of thinking for 
tte present. Mrs Mackenzie did not attempt 
to say more, she wisely turned the point of 
their conversation towards what was to be 
done. 

" You must ask to see this man again/' 
she said ; " you must speak to him quietly and 
calmly; you must say nothing to aggravate 
him. Remember what is at stake, and how 
much he holds in his hands." 

"Mrs Mackenzie, if he knows it — ^who 
told him ? Some one else must know it also ! 
He is an utter stranger to me. Can — can Brad- 
ley have betrayed me ? Is it possible she has 
been false ? " 

" Is Bradley in your confidence ? oh, I so 
hoped no one but myself, in this country, 
knew anything." 

" She was with me, but she is staunch, 
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oh, I am sure she is true ! But then who can 
have put me in that man's power ? " 

''You never heard of his having friends 
or relations in India ? " 

" No, I know nothing, but what you do, 
of him/' 

'' He arranges all Mr Kennedy's affairs ; 
can there have been any letters, any papers 
amongst his brother's things, that Mr Ham- 
mond could have come across that would ex- 
plain anything ? " 

Mrs Crawford shook her head. " I think 
not," she replied, " I think that hardly possi- 
ble, and yet clearly it is known through some 
channel; and all would seem improbable, 
almost impossible to me." 

And so they talked on, wondering and 
surmising, suggesting and proposing. Oh, it 
is a fearful position for a woman to be in the 
power of a cold-hearted, cold-blooded, calcu- 
lating villain. What hope can she have ? 
Worse still, what trust can she have ? For so 
surely as it suits him, so surely will he sacri- 
fice her. 

James Hammond had a good day's sport. 
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he was fortunate in bagging more game than 
any one else. His hand was steady, his 
eye correct, so he rarely missed a shot. Even 
when the vision of a thousand pounds loomed 
in the future before him, making a pleasant 
addition to his already well-stocked purse, it 
did not make him miss fire. Altogether it 
was a successful day in his life's history. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SECOND INTERVIEW. 

To have a secret — if important it should 
continue one — ^is never a pleasant possession. 
One is in constant dread of saying something 
or even casting looks that may lead to its dis- 
covery. For these feelings of anxiety to arise, 
it need not necessarily be a secret that would 
cause an individual pain were it to become 
known ; but if, unfortunately, it should be so, 
if its publicity would stamp us with shame and 
dishonour, then the holding becomes terrible 
indeed. Our life must of necessity be one 
constant scene of falsity and deception. We 
must daily, hourly pass ourselves for what 
we are not. We take our stand on the same 
level with upright, truthful people, who, if they 
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learnt our secret, would turn from us as some 
contaminating object. 

Such for a long period had been the 
anxious, harrowing existence of Mrs Crawford. 
She at first had had a severe struggle with 
herself. She thought, to continue in daily- 
intercourse with her husband, and yet to have 
wronged him, was more than she could bear ; 
she would tell him all, she would appeal to his^ 
love for her to pardon her, but she sooir 
opened her eyes to that mad notion. He, sa 
stem and severe with women, condemning 
them if he thought them even Ught in their 
manner, why, he would cast her from him with 
horror and disgust. And then, what would 
become of her ? . Oh, no, that idea was folly, 
it was soon set aside ; but then came that in- 
cessant torment of fearing her secret would 
some way or another become known to him. 

God knows why she erred as she did. It 
is difficult to find for her the only excuse that 
in any way palliates a woman's falling. She 
did not love the man, though she persuaded' 
herself she did, but she found out very soon 
that it was no such thing. It is true Robert 
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Kennedy was a different man to his brother 
Joseph, but they were brothers, and might 
have been recognized as such. She had a 
happy home with all the comforts and lux- 
uries attainable with wealth. She had a 
husband she married from choice, a man de- 
voted to her, and that had no desire in life 
but to gratify hers. But some strange imde- 
finable infatuation took possession of her, and 
when it was too late she saw all the misery 
and disgrace she had brought on herself. Yet 
she fought bravely against it, and when 
Robert Kennedy died she felt released from a 
terrible incubus, for he always clung to her 
with a wild mad love, that nothing but his 
death could destroy. 

She then thought she should live and die 
with her secret in her own breast, and that 
neither her husband nor her children would 
ever know of the one great fault of her life. 
She beUeved there was but one living being 
besides herself that knew it, and that was 
Bradley, little Marion's nurse, and her, she 
thought, she might trust, she felt confident 
she might ; and she was not wrong, she never 
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would have betrayed her, not fot Mrs Craw- 
ford's sake, but the child's. She was wrapped 
up in her, and it was her prayer she might 
enter life without the slur which would of Ne- 
cessity attach itself to her if the terrible secret 
of her birth became known. Hence it wa^ 
she never lost an opportunity with Miss Ken- 
nedy to say something that would lead that 
lady to imagine Marion's mother was the late 
Mr Kennedy's wife, and a most charming 
person. 

Miss Kennedy made no secret of these 
occasional remarks of Bradley's, and Mr Ham- 
mond had more than once heard them repeat- 
ed* He had long had his own suspicions on 
the subject, and though this served a little to 
make him waver, still it had so slight a weight 
that he thought, he could see through the 
game Bradley was playing, as easily as he 
imagined he saw through Mrs Crawford. But 
he had never to any human being breathed a 
word of what he suspected. He watched care- 
fully, he noted every look and every action of 
the unhappy woman he wished to get in his 
power. But it was not till the receipt of th6 
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letter from India in reply to the one Lowe 
had sent with his questions and requests for 
certificates to be looked out, and copies made 
and sent to him of Robert Kennedy's mar- 
riage and Marion Kennedy's birth, that he 
was confirmed in his suspicions, and felt he 
could, without the worry of having to act with 
care and caution, play the game in his own 
way, and at his own convenience. 

Time passed after her first struggles, and 
Mrs Crawford had the blessing of feeling in- 
creased confidence in her safety, and so be- 
came less cautious. She caressed little Marion 
before others more than she used, she watched 
her with an expression that was hardly natural 
for one with whom no tie existed. 

When she and Percy were together, there 
was so strong a resemblance between them, 
not so much in face as expression and manner, 
that these points were not likely to be lost on a 
man of acute perception hke James Hammond. 
But what made him more certain than all 
beside that he had not got on a wrong scent, 
was one day Mrs Crawford had driven over 
with Percy to Harpton Banks to ask for 
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Marion to go back with them ; it was Percy's 
birthday, and the last one he was likely to 
spend at home. As the two children were 
running out of the room together, Joseph 
Kennedy remarked in a joking tone, it would 
be a famous match if they took the fancy for 
each other when they were old enough. 

" Marion's fortune, you know, Mrs Craw- 
ford, will entitle her to pick and choose." 

This he said, still smarting under the re- 
collection of how her daughter had refused 
him and his fortune, which he thought en- 
titled him to simply ask and have. 

Mrs Crawford started and turned deadly 
pale; such an event ever being mooted had 
never crossed her mind. Hammond was pre- 
sent and saw it ; he thought that unguarded 
look, that terrified start, condemned her. She 
soon recovered herself, and merely said, 

" Yes, indeed, and she must look out for 
something better than Percy." 

So Hammond even at that stage felt his 
bet was secure, but he waited on patiently 
till he gained most of the missing links in the 
chain ; and then, when the right moment 
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arrived, he commenced the game that would 
end either in the crushing of the mother or 
the Sacrificing of the daughter. 

Several days passed after Mrs Crawford's 
misery burst upon her — all the more terrible 
from her fancied security — and no word of 
James Hammond, or in any way news from 
Harpton Banks, reached her. She was be- 
coming doubly fearful, imagining every de- 
scription of evil, of all shapes and forms, as 
about to encompass her. She wanted to make 
Mrs Mackenzie the medium of communica- 
tion with him, but she pointed out to her, 
that though she would willingly do anything 
she desired, it would be bad policy to let hifn 
know that any one knew her secret, better far 
that he should think none but herself had 
possession of it. 

" You must write him a note, and say you 
wish to see him. I will take it if yoti like, 
and manage to give it him alone, but he must 
not suspect that I know anything." 

" And I want to see Bradley, I want to 
hear if he has spoken to her ; and if so, what 
he said, and how he learnt all he knows." 
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"You can easily send for — for Marion/' 
Mrs Mackenzie hesitated a little when she 
alluded to the child, a feeling of anger arose 
in her heart for the moment agjainst her, but it 
passed away as quickly as it came ; she felt 
how bitterly unjust it would be to make the 
innocent and real sufferer bear the punish- 
ment of the guilty. " And Bradley is sure to 
come with her. But do not see her yet, wait 
till you have seen that — that man again." 

So Mrs Crawford wrote an ordinary note, 
asking Mr Hammond if he would call at Lee 
Ashton, as she wished to ask him some ques- 
tions about a pedigree, in which she was sure 
he could help her ; and Mrs Mackenzie was 
the bearer of it. As luck would have it, she 
met him on his way to Ashfield ; he had not 
left the house ten minutes. They shook hands, 
but Mrs Mackenzie felt she would rather have 
grasped the hand of a condemned convict in 
friendship, than that of the man that stood 
before her. She said as she was going to- 
Harpton Banks to see Miss Kennedy, Mrs. 
Crawford had requested her to take that note 
for her. 

VOL. II. 18 
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He took it, and as he broke the seal his 
sharp eyes were fixed on Mrs Mackenzie's face ; 
but there was nothing to be gleaned from her 
open, ingenuous countenance; he, even, was 
foiled, he beheved she knew nothing. 

" I don't know if there is any answer ; Mrs 
Crawford did not say ; but if there is I can 
take it back if you like. As I have been post- 
man one way, I may as well be postman the 
other/' She said this in a good-natured, care- 
less sort of manner. 

" Thank you." And he again gave her a 
searching look ; but she was equal to him, he 
gained nothing by it. " Will you give my 
compliments to Mrs Crawford, and tell her I 
will call to-morrow afternoon at three o'clock. 
She wishes to ask me some questions on 
genealogy." 

" Oh, does she ? She said nothing to me 
about it. Now I daresay, Mr Hammond, I 
could answer them just as well as you can, for 
genealogy is a favourite study of mine ; but 
you see women are never thought to understand 
anything out of the ordinary routine of their 
education, and if I volunteered my information 
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the chances are she would not believe it, but 
appeal to you ! " 

"Indeed, Mrs Mackenzie, if you mean 
that we do not give your sex credit for marvel- 
lous powers of comprehension, you wrong us 
sadly. I assure you, I think women far more 
capable of imbibing information than we are. 
They learn with much greater facility and apt- 
ness.'' 

" Well, well, Mr Hammond, I accept the 
compliment, and will show you my thanks by 
not detaining you any longer. Good-bye, let 
me see — ^what was your message, that you 
Avill call when ? " 

"To-morrow, at three. Good-bye, Mrs 
Mackenzie." 

" That woman is unconscious of anything 
in this matter; she evidently knows nothing 
of the genealogy of little Marion Kennedy's 
family, however she may have studied the 
subject. It is just as well, the fewer that 
know it, the more is she in my individual 
power. I thought I took the right course in 
not going near her. She will accept my terms, 
that's very clear, or she would not have sent 
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for me. My good mother, it's a pity you can- 
not see how your son is putting out his talents 
' to usury and increasing ten-fold what you left 

him, as it is fit and right he should do.'' So 
ran James Hammond's thoughts as he con- 
tinued on his way, with his hat so drawn over 
his eyes that no one would have believed there 
was anything of a forehead to show. 

It is always a cause for regret, a clever 
man turning his brains to do bad deeds instead 
' of good ones. It is so much lost to the gener- 

al benefit of mankind, and so much turned to 
; ' the destruction of some singled-out individuals. 

There is no doubt had Hammond been less in- 
\ dined to evil, he might have been a great man, 

; for he had, as Joseph Kennedy was fond of 

saying, "a wonderful head." But when a 
' man With a wonderful head uses it to the ruin of 

; his own race, his talent becomes contemptible, 

\' for his actions are all so. There is nothing^ 

to boast of in having used a fine discerning in- 
r. tellect to pick out the dark spot in a helpless 

f- woman's life, and then to use that intellect in 

i/ order to crush her. Or is there much need of 

self-glory in successfully duping a weak trust- 
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ing man, and living on the money he has de- 
frauded him of — or rather living on him and 
laying by the money for the time when his vic- 
tim may no longer be to the fore ; for that was, 
in truth, what Hammond was doing, and the 
only matter up to that period in which he had 
turned his brains to account. 

Mrs Mackenzie paused a moment when 
she came to the gates leading to Harpton 
Banks ; she thought there was no need to go 
in, Hammond was out of sight, he would not 
know whether she had gone in or not ; and she 
was about to turn back to walk home, when 
she recollected his piercing look, and that he 
evidently was anxious to find out what she 
knew and what she did not. He might even at 
that moment unseen be watching her ; the very 
idea made her double her speed and at once 
determine to go on. It was well she did, for 
Hammond at dinner that evening spoke of 
having met Mrs Mackenzie on her way to pay 
Miss Kennedy a visit. Had she not called, it 
would not have taken long for him to arrive at 
the conclusion that Mrs Mackenzie was a sharp 
woman, but not sharp enough. However, she 
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was sharp enough this time, and Hammond 
was deceived. 

Mrs Crawford sat waiting the next day in 
the large drawing-room — the same room their 
previous interview had taken place in — ^for Mr 
Hammond. Mrs Mackenzie was again in the 
conservatory, this time by Mrs Crawford's 
special desire ; she felt afraid of the meeting, 
though she hardly knew what to fear, yet she 
trembled from head to foot when she thought 
of it, and she believed that being assured 
Mrs Mackenzie was within hearing would 
give her strength and self-command ; besides, 
she might forget what he said, or even what 
she said herself, and so on that score alone it 
was advisable she should be there. So there 
she sat the whole time with her head beating 
and her pulses throbbing almost as much as 
the unhappy woman's within. She felt also 
as if she was doing something wrong, and 
dreaded detection. There is no doubt it 
would have been excessively unpleasant had 
Hammond discovered her. 

At three o'clock punctually he appeared. 
His dress was still slovenly and too large for 
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him, his hair stiU shaggy and apparently un- 
governable, though in both respects he was a 
little improved from what he was when first 
introduced to you. There is no doubt that 
one of the things money is capable of doing 
is improving the outer man — it can do that — 
but as to the inner man, the less said about it 
the better. There are rare instances of people 
that the acquirement of wealth has not degener- 
ated. If they were generous in their poor 
days they become stingy in their rich ones. 
If they were affable and courteous in their 
poverty, they become overbearing and domi- 
neering when in the possession of wealth, and 
so it is with all the qualities one might enumer- 
ate. With the rich-born, this argument can- 
not naturally hold good, but it is the poor-born 
and rich-made that money so deteriorates. 

" I am here, Mrs Crawford, according to 
your request. I presume the pedigree you are 
anxious for me to help you investigate is alto- 
gether a myth, as the only pedigree that I can 
think you are just at present much interested 
in is not one that calls for any great depth 
of research." 
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There was a presumption and insolence in 
Hammond's tone and manner that roused Mrs 
Crawford from her wretched state of fear and 
nervousness. It was almost with a firm voice, 
though a terribly palUd countenance, that she 
said, 

" I sent for you to know exactly at what 
price I am to purchase your silence." 

" ReaUy, unless you wish it, you need not 
purchase it at aU. It is a matter of the utmost 
indifference to me ; in short, it is not my affair, 
as you must know perfectly weU." 

She was at the man's mercy, there was 
no use in fighting against him. It was better 
to crush that proud, rebellious spirit that she 
felt rising within her, for if she braved him — 
what then ? Ah, the thought alone of what 
would be the result was sufficient to enable her 
to subdue those contending feelings. She saw 
the chasm that was yawning before her ; she 
must be saved at all hazards. No matter if 
all her children were to be sacrificed, she must 
be spared her husband's frightful waking to 
such a truth, and the world's scorn and con- 
tempt. 
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" I do wish it. What am I to do ? " 

She was not so cahn now, her voice shook 
a little ; but it had no kindly effect on her 
persecutor. 

^ "Do? I told you the last time. You 
must bring your daughter. Miss Crawford, to 
reason. Teach her to be thankful an honest 
man is wiUing to make her mother's child his 
wife, and that she — " 

" Stop, stop ! for God's sake cease— I can- 
not bear this ! My Maud, my beautiful Maud, 
to be thankful to be an honest man's wife, did 
you say that ? No, impossible ; I must have 
fancied it. Maud, who might marry a duke, 
and not have cause to feel otherwise than that 
she was in a proper position in life — " 

" You see the duke might not know what 
the duchess' mother was. In this country a 
mother's disgrace is reflected on her children ; 
perhaps you are not aware of that." 

" Oh yes, oh yes, I am," the wretched 
woman wailed out. 

But why did he torture her so ? What 
was he causing her such excruciating pain for ? 
Simply that it was one of his ways of using his 
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talents. He did not care for this poor stricken 
creature one way or the other ; he could gain 
his ends — his thousand pounds — as easily by 
being merciful and pitiful as by being brutal 
and coarse ; but it was not his way, and so he 
took his own method of doing things. He had, 
besides, a secret satisfaction in putting down 
rank ; he would have been as popular a candi- 
date for Finsbury in the present day as one of 
its newly-elected members, who, like Ham- 
mond, is perfectly capable of toadying and 
pandering to the upper ten thousand, but who 
will bring them down to his own level when 
he can. If Mrs Crawford had not pitched 
upon an unlucky duke as a fitting husband for 
her daughter, he might not have been quite so 
hard and merciless. 

" Then if you are, you must be well aware 
the situation your children would find them- 
selves in, if your past Ufe was made known." 

Her past life ! It sounded to her ears as 
if he thought her whole life had been spent in 
error. But was there any use in arguing with 
him ? Would it not call forth, perhaps, worse 
and more direct accusations ? Oh, better leave 
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it, better let him direct her as he chose, and 
for her to follow his directions, than attempt 
to battle with a man in whose power she was 
so fearfuUy placed. 

" Tell me — only tell me, without saying 
anything else, exactly what I am to do, and I 
will do it." 

She spoke in so pleading, so heart-broken 
a tone, that it seemed to Mrs Mackenzie won- 
derful how any man could withstand it. 

But James Hammond was not an ordinary 
character. No woman had ever yet touched 
his fancy, still less his heart ; so he found no 
difficulty in going through to the end with this 
matter, without one feeling of compunction,, 
much less sorrow, for the poor creature before 
him. 

" There is not much to do, and I have told 
it you already. It is simply to bring your 
daughter to see that in marrying Mr Kennedy 
she does not demean herself; that when he 
again proposes — which, as yet, I am by na 
means certain he is inclined to do — she accepts 
him in terms that will not offend him. If I 
cannot persuade Joseph Kennedy again to offer 
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to make Miss Crawford his wife, things must 
take their cx)urse." 

" But you will persuade him, will you not ? 
Oh, Mr Hammond, have some mercy on me ! 
You can help me, you know you can — you 
x^an save me ; then do not let me appeal in 
vain ! I wiU do what you require, I will pro- 
mise you Maud shall become Mr Kennedy's 
wife ; she shall not treat him with scorn. Oh, 
I promise you that — she will not, I know she 
will not, when I tell her it is to save her father 
sorrow. And then, Mr Hammond, then, my 
secret is sacred — is it not? You will never 
betray me ? Oh, I implore you to hear me ! 
I implore you to spare me ! " 

And the wretched woman threw herself on 
her knees, and seized hold of the hand of the 
man who was dealing out to her so much bit- 
ter gratuitous misery. 

" Get up, Mrs Crawford. It would not 
do, if any one passed the window, to see you 
in such a position." That was the only thought 
he gave to that part of the matter. " Yes, I 
will promise you, that as long as I find you 
hold faith with me, that you do not deceive 
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me — and if you do I shall soon find it out — 
your secret shall be kept sacred. But, remem- 
ber," and he rose from his chair as he spoke,. 
" if I find you are not deahng straightfor- 
wardly with me, if I find that when Kennedy 
again makes any advance — ^if I can bring him 
to do so — he is met with coldness or pride, by 
Heavens, then you shall suffer for it ! I will 
crush you, so help me God, as surely as I am 
standing here before you ! You are in my 
power, and you shall not escape ; so remem- 
ber. Let your daughter be prepared at any 
moment to receive Mr Kennedy in a proper 
spirit. I do not know when he may think fit 
to come forward, but it is just as well she 
should be ready. Remember — I will crush 
you, if it cost me all I am worth to do it, if 
you prove false to me. I never forgive ! " 

She sat like one transfixed. She never at- 
tempted to reply ; indeed, had she been able — 
which she was not — it would have been useless, 
for he had left the room the moment he finished 
speaking. Her eyes were staring vacantly at 
the door, as if she expected him to return, 
she moved neither hand nor foot, her face 
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ghastly pale and her lips parted ; terror was 
written in every line of her face. Mrs Mac- 
kenzie joined her instantly. She looked such 
a contrast, her face flushed and excited, and 
her eyes flashing with anger. 

" It was all I could do, my poor friend, to 
refrain from coming in and telling that cowardly 
villain what I thought of him ; nothing but the 
thought of the harm it might do, prevented 
me. Poor thing, may God comfort you ! " 

Mrs Crawford laid her head on Mrs Mac- 
kenzie's shoulder, but no tears came to relieve 
her. She seemed hardly conscious of what 
was said to her. As Hammond left the room 
she, with her absence, almost forgot what had 
passed between them. Not the one dreadful 
fact — that she saw clearly enough, — but for the 
time being she could see nothing else. She 
could not see the utter misery she was about 
to inflict on her child, — she could not see that 
some of her fear arose from the dread that, 
perhaps, she might not even have the option of 
sacrificing her to save herself. All she thought 
of was, that it lay in Hammond's power to 
crush her, and that he had sworn he would do 
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SO, if she was not a willing tool in his hands. 

But, it was necessary to rouse her; it 
would not do for the General and the two girls 
to come in and find her in that prostrated state. 
So Mrs Mackenzie began by using gentle and 
persuasive words, but they had no eflfect, she 
might as well have spoken to a stone wall and 
expected it to do her bidding. She looked up 
with a wild despairing expression, and then 
seemed frightened even at her, and she then 
put her head down again, covering her face 
with her hands. It therefore became neces- 
sary to have recourse to other means. Mrs 
Mackenzie took her arm and gently, but firmly, 
made her walk to the mirror that stood be- 
tween the two windows. 

" Look at yourself, Mrs Crawford — look at 
your face. Is that a face to meet your husband 
with ? Is that a face, with guilt written in 
every line of it, for your children to see their 
mother with ? This must not be, you must 
rouse yourself, unless you do not care about 
their learning the truth. How are you to act 
in this terrible emergency if you give way in 
this manner ? You must be calm, collected. 
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and firm, or what do you think will be the 
end of it ? I will tell you — ^your husband 
will leam the truth ! And then, what have 
you to look to ? He will cast you from him 
as — as — there, there, that is right, that will 
do you good." 

Slowly had the large tears been gathering 
in the imhappy woman's still beautiful eyes, 
and now they were coursing each other in 
great drops down her pale cheeks. But they 
did not do her good, as Mrs Mackenzie antici- 
pated ; they were not tears that relieve and 
lighten the weight of sorrow that bows one to 
the earth, they were blood drops from the heart 
she was weeping. 

But she was docile enough, she was like 
a child in Mrs Mackenzie's hands. She led 
her up to her own room and laid her down on 
the sofa. There was no earthly use in talking 
to her just then, words were scarcely noticed, 
it would require time before they would have 
effect. 

" Don't let me see the General — don't let 
the girls come in," was all she said, and that 
in a tone barely audible. 
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And so, when they returned home, Mrs 
Mackenzie told Greneral Crawford his wife 
was not well and would like to be quiet, and 
she desired the girls not to go near her. 

" I can't think what has come to mamma, 
lately, she looks so doleful and lachrimose, it's 
enough to give us all the blues," said Isabella. 
" I think another ball this Christmas would 
do her good, it's the best remedy I know for 
dullness. I'll propose it, I declare," and off 
started Isabella to her room to undress, and 
wonder whether they really could not have a 
ball at Christmas. 

"Don't you think, Mac, mamma would 
like me to go and sit by her ? I am not so talk- 
ative as Bella, and it seems so unkind when 
she is suffering not to be with her and try and 
soothe her." 

" No, Maud dear, better not, she is best 
alone. There is nothing like perfect quiet and 
rest for those terrible head-aches." 

Poor Maud ! It is well you do not see 
the future. All will come soon enough, the 
blessed veil now shrouding your eyes will soon 
be rudely torn asunder. The storm is gather- 
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ing slowly, but very surely, in the distance ; 
the dark clouds are rolling towards you, they 
wiU soon be accumulated together ; they will 
ere long come sweeping up from the horizon, 
and form one heavy moumftd mass, that will 
burst over your head in all the violence and 
fury of an angry unrelenting destiny. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A HARD TASK. 



We read of mother^ murdering their chil- 
dren, we read of their ill-using them in every 
conceivable and inconceivable manner; but 
such cases are rare, they stand out alone in 
their hideousness for all men to shudder at. 
As a rule, a mother's love for her offspring is 
the purest and most unselfish love that fills 
the human breast. A mother will sacrifice 
herself a thousand times over to spare her 
child any sorrow that she could by so doing 
ward off. She becomes a wild beast in her 
nature to those who threaten harm to her 
child. And this love is not peculiar • to any 
class ; the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, the educated and the ignorant, all re^ 
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semble each other in this respect, they all feel 
alike for those they have brought into the 
world. 

And so felt Mrs Crawford. She was a 
fond mother, and all the deep love that her 
heart was full of, was now stirred up in horror 
and dismay at the fearful task she had before 
her. She reproached herself bitterly for ever 
having encouraged Joseph Kennedy ; though, 
as Mrs Mackenzie told her, it was difficult to 
know whether her not having done so would 
have warded off the terrible blow that had 
fallen on her, and was about to fall with 
double intensity on her child. If she could 
only have saved her child and suffered alone, 
she would have deserved it, and would have 
borne all uncomplainingly, but it could not be,, 
it was not to be. She now bitterly regretted 
having opposed Maud's marriage with Archie 
Blake, for she then would have been safe from 
the misery that threatened her, a misery that 
must be intensified from her very love for 
another man. But did she really love Archie? 
Would this marriage with Joseph Kennedy 
be such misery ? Oh, how the poor mother 
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prayed it might not, how earnestly did she 
implore of God to spare her child so fearful a 
destiny as being united to one she hated. In 
truth, it was a fearful destiny for a mother to 
€ontemplate for her child, and worse, a thou- 
sand times far, the knowledge that she was 
the instrument that must inflict the blow. It 
was nearly a week since Mrs Crawford had seen 
Mr Hammond. Day after day had she delay- 
ed the dreadful interview that she knew must 
come, and come soon, with her daughter. 
Mrs Mackenzie had urged her not to postpone 
it; she might by doing so risk her whole 
future, and so at last it was decided on. 

She was sitting in her boudoir, and Mrs 
Mackenzie had gone in search of Maud to 
send her to her mother. But Maud was out, 
in the Wilderness, and nearly an hour elapsed 
before she returned. It was a long wretched 
hour to the poor woman; she passed it in 
thinking how she should begin, and what she 
should say ; and though she had arranged a 
sort of speech to broach the subject with, 
when Maud came in looking so beautiful, 
with a slight colour in her cheeks jfrom the 
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fresh October wind, Mrs Crawford forgot 
every syllable she intended saying, and instead 
of keeping composed and calm as she trusted 
she might, she threw herself into her child's 
arms and wept long and bitterly. It was 
perhaps the best beginning she could have 
made. 

Maud had felt her love for her mother 
stronger during the last week or two, since 
she had noticed her depressed, and looking 
ill, than she had ever done before. Her father 
had always been her favourite, and she his, 
but latterly her mother had seemed more in 
need of her aflfection, and she gave it freely 
and tenderly. She now tried in every way to 
comfort and soothe her. It was some time 
before Mrs Crawford regained sufficient calm 
over herself to speak, but at last she said, 

" Maud, my darling child, I have some- 
thing to say to you, something to ask you to 
do. It is of terrible import to — to your 
father, and indeed to all of us — and especially 
to me, for on me it falls to ask you to do it. 
Do you think you will have strength to-^ 
to—" 
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But she could not speak the words, her 
tongue as yet refused to give them utterance. 
She was however quite calm ^ow, too calm, 
for it made Maud more uneasy than her un- 
controllable burst of grief had. She under- 
stood it too well, she knew what it was to feel 
both joy and grief that tears relieved, and she 
had also learnt the harder kind of sorrow that 
the solace of tears is refused to. It was the 
first appearance of her daughter's face, her 
utter unconsciousness of the woe that was 
about to befall her, that had touched the mo- 
ther's heart, and caused her to give free vent 
to her pent-up feelings. 

" Mamma, dear, pray, pray do not look Uke 
that ; you must feel certain there is nothing — 
nothing I would not do, to give you the slight- 
est reUef from anxiety. What is it you wish 
me to do? only tell me, dearest mamma, and 
it shall be done at once.'' 

Maud little dreamt of what it was, or she 
could not, her mother felt certain, have offered 
so readily to do it. The last thing in the 
wide world she ever could have imagined was 
about to be asked of her. Thoughts of Archie^ 
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Blake flashed across her, but then she felt 
certain nothing concerning him could cause 
such emotion as she saw her mother suffering 
under. She then recalled the large investment 
her father had made in the new railway. 
Could he have lost it all? But if he had, 
what was there for her to do that could mend 
matters P She had time for these reflections, 
for Mrs Crawford was some minutes before 
she replied ; and then, when she did, her eyes 
were cast down, and her hands clasped so 
tightly together that the nails were pressed 
into the flesh. 

*' It is a terrible sacrifice I am going to 
ask you to make. I fear it is a sacrifice ; if I 
am wrong, I shall thank God with deep, fer- 
vent gratitude ; but if I am right, then I can 
but pray Him to have mercy on you, and 
support you." 

There was a short pause, but Maud did 
not speak, did not move, she was beginning 
to feel that some terrible calamity was about 
to befall her. Mrs Crawford now continued, 
her voice was very low, but every word fell 
clearly and distinctly on the young givrs ears. 
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and seemed to bum into them with inde- 
scribable tortm*e. 

"Mr Kennedy asked you some months 
back to become his wife, and — you refused. 
He is going to renew his proposals, and — oh, 
Maud," and now she raised her eyes to her 
child's face, " you — you must accept him ! " 

For a moment she unclasped her hands, 
and as she covered her face with them, you 
saw the dark blue oval marks on the back from 
the pressure of the nails. 

"Mother!'' 

The word was uttered in such a heart-rend- 
ing tone — ^in such bitter anguish, that Mrs 
Crawford uncovered her face, and taking her 
daughter's hand, held it fast and firm. 

" For your father's sake ! " she said, in reply 
to her child's appeahng, wretched-looking face, 
but withal so beautiful — so wondrously beau- 
tiful in that terrible moment of agony. 

For her father's sake ! Yes, it was truly 
for her father's sake, for her mother could not 
have witnessed her child's misery, and felt that 
she could alleviate it — except at that fearful 
cost — without doing it. 
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"Is the thought of becoming Mr Ken- 
nedy's wife so very, very dreadful to you; 
Maud ? Is it so dreadful that, rather than do 
so, you would plunge your father in deep dis- 
grace, your mother in unutterable misery, and 
your brother and sister in shame ? " 

" Oh, mother, I love Archie Blake ! I love 
him with my whole soul/' 

Yes, that was answer enough. If she loved 
the one, she need not say what her feelings 
must be towards the other. They neither 
spoke for some minutes, and then it was 
Maud. 

" Why must this be, mother ? Why must 
I marry — this man ? " And she shuddered 
from head to foot as she spoke the word. 
" What is this terrible disgrace and sorrow- 
that threatens us all ? Surely if I speak to my 
father, he will devise some means of sparing us 
and yet saving me ! Oh, it is too frightful 1 
It cannot be — ^it cannot ! " 

" Oh, Maud, do not say so ! Would, child, 
that I were dead before I was brought to this ! 
Would that now my death could spare you this 
sorrow, I would take my life in my own hands 
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and destroy it ! But, Maud, that would avail 
nothing ; and, my dearest child, you must not 
speak to your father ; if you did, he would not 
listen to your wedding this man ; he would 
let disgrace fall upon him, and sorrow kiU him, 
but he would not let you suffer. You are his 
favourite child ; he would not only let all be 
crushed by the blow that is hanging over our 
heads, but he would court it rather than you 
should do aught against your liking. But, 
Maud, if you cannot take this step, if you feel 
you cannot sacrifice yourself, then what will 
your future be ? Will you ever have a happy 
moment again as long as you live ? Could you 
see your dear devoted father a broken-down, 
broken-hearted outcast; your mother — ah, 
child, never mind what I should be — ^but it 
would not be the least of your self-reproaches ; 
your sister, light-hearted, merry, joyous Isa- 
bella, a wretched, disgraced girl ; your brother 
— your brother, perhaps, would suffer the least, 
but his sufferings would be very terrible ; — 
could you see all this, and not be yourself 
wretched ? Ay, a .thousand times more so 
than you will be if, by taking this one step. 
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you spare us all. Oh think, my child, of all 
the untold misery that will befall us, and then 
you may feel that to sacrifice yourself is better 
than sacrificing so many." 

It was better. It did not require more 
said to make Maud see this ; yet she still held 
out — held out with the vain hope- some loop- 
hole might be discovered, by which to escape 
the terrible fate that was pending over her. 

"Will you not tell me what it is that 
' threatens us ? Has my father got entangled 
with Mr Kennedy in money-matters ? " 

" Do not ask me, Maud ; oh, do not ask 
me ! I dare not tell you. My prayer morn- 
ing and night is, you may never, never know. 
That I can spare you ; and, Maud, believe me, 
my child, if I could by undergoing the most 
fearful torture ever inflicted on a living being, 
save you from this great misery, I would! *' 

Mrs Crawford's calmness was beginning to 
forsake her. She could not endure to see the 
fearful expression of her child's face; every 
look was Uke a sharp-pointed instrument pierc- 
ing through her. 

*' Mother, give me an hour or two to think 
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over all you have said, and I will come back 
to you." 

She kissed her mother on the forehead, and 
left the room. 

The moment she was alone Mrs Crawford 
rang the bell. When the servant answered it, 
she was standing before the window ; without 
turning round, she desired him to request Mrs 
Mackenzie to come to her. A few minutes and 
she was there, looking httle less agitated than 
Mrs Crawford. 

She inquired the result of the interview. 
Mrs Crawford detailed the whole to her as 
clearly as she could remember it. Mrs Mac- 
kenzie thought she had better at once go ta 
Maud; it would not do to leave her to her own 
reflections. She knew her high spirit and clear 
judgment ; she feared her doing something 
that would render useless all their endeavours 
to ward off the trouble that was hanging over 
them. She might write, and appeal to Mr 
Kennedy's honour and kindly feelings not to 
extort such a fearful sa<5rifice from her bs be- 
coming his wife, as the only price of saving her 
family from ruin ; but to spare them, without 
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her having to wreck every hope of happiness. 
She might go to her father, and say she was 
willing to marry Mr Kennedy, but to confide 
in her what this great trouble was, to let her 
know what she was to save them all from. 

So she lost no time in going up-stairs and 
knocking at the door — the same door she had 
unheededly knocked at when Maud had once 
before gone to her room to be alone, to think 
over a new-bom joy that had died so soon, but 
nevertheless had brought hope and gladness to 
her heart, short-lived as it was, and the recol- 
lection of which must ever remain bright and 
green. But this time it was no tears of joy 
she went to shed, nor tears at all. She under- 
stood what it was to pass the boundary of that 
sorrow that permits one to weep, and to enter 
that hard stony path where there is nought to 
soften the misery there encountered. 

This time there was a clear and distinct 
" come in " uttered. She knew who it was, 
she knew her sister would not have knocked, 
and there was no one else at that hour likely 
to seek her. Mrs Mackenzie had a more dif- 
ficult task this time to induce Maud to speak 
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than she had eighteen months ago, when the 
young girl's first, fresh love burst forth in all she 
uttered, uncontrolled and uncontrollable. That 
eighteen months had wrought a marvellous 
change in Maud Crawford. She was little be- 
yond a child in feeling and knowledge of the 
world till the moment she gave Archibald 
Blake her whole heart's affections; but now 
she was a woman in all things — and most of 
all in sorrow — the woman's inheritance here 
below. She had been courted, admired, and 
flattered by all around. She had heard her- 
self frequently spoken of as the belle of the 
county. But she was not spoilt with this 
adulation ; only she had commenced seeing the 
hoUowness of the world, the emptiness of its 
friendships, the falsity of its ways. Yet 
though the last year and a half had altered her 
so much, the future was to create a still greater 
change. 

She looked like a marble statue as she stood 
there in the centre of the room ; beautiful but 
hard and cold ; every drop of blood seemed to 
have forsaken her face and lips ; her eye's 
seemed larger than ever, and there was a de- 
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fiant look in them that made Mrs Mackenzie 
think she would have a difficult task to lead 
her to act as she thought safest and best. 

" What have you come for ? " she asked, in 
a haughty tone; 

"To comfort you, if I can/* replied her 
governess, in a gentle, tender voice, rendered 
apparently all the more so by contrast. 

" I do not want comfort — I want nothing 
but to be left alone; that surely may be 
granted me." 

" Maud, my dear, dear child, my heart 
aches with bitter sorrow for you." Mrs Mac- 
kenzie's voice quivered as she spoke, and she 
approached the unhappy girl and laid her hand 
gently on her arm ! " If I could suffer for you 
I would—" 

" It is so easy to say that. People make 
that remark so often — ^it is a very safe. one. 
No one can suffer for me, and I do not desire 
it. Have you anything more to say, for I wish 
to be by myself for a little ? " 

" Will you not let me share your trouble ? 
Maud — ^you let me share your joy, in this very 
poom, months and months ago." 
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She had touched the right chord, the only- 
one in her whole soul capable of vibrating at 
that moment. She turned round at first with 
anger and resentment. Had this woman 
thrust herself on her to torture instead of 
soothing her ? was the first thought ; but when 
she met the tender, loving look in her eyes, she 
felt there was nought there but true affection 
and deep sympathy. 

" Forgive me for my apparent ingratitude," 
she said, in a more natural and less hard tone 
of voice, " but I hardly know what I say. I 
am sure you feel for me, but that will not help 
me. You know all about this — this dread- 
ful—" 

" Yes, yes, all ! " 

" How is it you know it ? when — " 

" Circumstances which do not matter now. 
But, my dear, do not, till things are at their 
worst, so completely give way. You do not 
know what may happen to — to prevent thia 
sad affair taking place. He may never come 
forward again, after the manner in which you 
refused him." 

" Oh, yes, Mrs Mackenzie, he will." And 
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a bitter smile that, was painful to see crossed 
her face. " Do you think mamma would have 
put me to this torture on mere supposition of 
the matter ? No, depend upon it, she knows 
he wiU, and — God help me, for if He does not, 
it seems none else can — I must pay this fear- 
ful penalty for something I know nothing 
about. But, Mrs Mackenzie, what is it ? " She 
asked the question suddenly, and after a mo- 
ment's pause. " You must know it — I am 
sure you do, you would not know a part and 
not the whole. Tell it me, you know I can be 
trusted, though mamma said she dared not 
tell me. You know me well enough — ^better 
than she does — ^she does not understand me, 
Mac, she does not understand me, and never 
did." 

There was something pitiful in her tone, 
something that produced a feeling in listening 
to her ten times more sorrowful than when 
she was hard and scornful. For a short minute 
it passed through Mrs Mackenzie's mind 
whether it would not be better to confide the 
whole truth to Maud. It would doubtless have 
been better had she done so, for Maud would 
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have been pliant enough in her hands. But, 
how could she ? How could she tell a child 
of her mother's fault ? Impossible ! So she 
replied very much in the same terms Mrs 
Crawford had done — not to ask her — she did 
not dare to tell. 

" My father will tell me ! He will not ask 
me to commit an act that will bKght every 
moment of my life, and render my very ex- 
istence insupportable, without giving me the 
reason why such a sacrifice is demanded of 
me." She was cold and hard once more. 

"Maud, it is to spare your father from 
learning this fearful secret — ^it is to save him 
from the unutterable woe and disgrace that must 
inevitably fall over him, if a breath of it should 
ever reach him, that your mother has appealed 
to you to do the only thing that can shield 
him from it. You must not, in the most indi- 
rect manner, say a word that would lead him 
to suppose that you are acting against your 
inclination in this marriage — should you be 
called on to do this unhappy deed." 

" Called on to do it ! You know full well, 
it is all planned and arranged." 
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But she could not understand how it was 
that such an overshadowing calamity should 
exist, and yet her father to be entirely ignorant 
of it. She felt stunned and bewildered, and 
incapable even now of fully appreciating the 
horrible position she was being placed in. On 
the one hand, a destiny that death in its most 
hideous form would be welcome compared with 
it ; on the other, a crushing out of all happiness 
— at least so they told her — ^to all belonging 
to her. 

" Has it to do with money ? Is my father 
in any way involved ? But, no, that cannot 
be, or he would know it, and you tell me — and 
I know you tell me truth — that he knows 
nothing about it." 

"No, Maud; money has nothing to da 
with it." 

" Mr Kennedy is a low, ill-bred, common 
man; but surely he is not totally devoid 
of all manly feeling. He could not be so 
cruel as to cause such misery as you say he 
could bring on all of us, were I to refuse to 
become his wife. And how can he so crush 
us?" 
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"By bringing disgrace on one member of it." 
Mrs Mackenzie paused, she feared she had 
•said too much. What could Maud imagine ? 
If the truth or the semblance of it flashed 
across her, no word betrayed her -conjecture. 
The real fact she could not divine ; but she 
must have neared the truth. There was but 
one member of her family cognizant of the fact 
that lay, as Maud thought, in Kennedy's power 
to make use of to injure them ; that member, 
therefore, she concluded was the one whose 
disgrace would crush the rest. She never 
again asked what the secret was ; she feared 
now to learn it as much as she had desired to 
do so before. 

"I must do Mr Kennedy this justice, 
Maud," continued Mrs Mackenzie ; " that in 
my heart, I believe, if he knew the victim you 
were being made — ^he has too much good feel- 
ing to permit it. It is that quiet-looking, but 
black-dyed villain Hammond that holds your 
—the power of crushing your good, honour- 
-able father, of blasting the whole remaining 
years of his life, of bowing his revered and be- 
loved head in sorrow and disgrace — and it is 
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he who threatens to do it, if you do not become 
Joseph Kennedy s wife/' 

"Mr Hammond!" exclaimed Maud. 
"Mr Hammond!" And amazement for a 
moment kept her silent. Then after a few 
minutes, during which time thought had been 
busy in presenting every kind of supposition 
to her heated brain, she said, with painful 
cahnness : " Mrs Mackenzie, you may go to 
my mother and tell her I will do her bidding. 
She need have no fear, I have made up my 
mind, and I vsdll go through with it. 1 will 
not let my father entertain a shadow of sus- 
picion that in any step I take I do so against 
my will. But beg her," and now her voice 
faltered for a moment, but she soon regained 
her self-possession, " beg her never, never to 
touch on the subject with me, not even when 
— when the time comes that I am to — become 
his — ^wife ; for if she does, I could not answer 
for myself, I might say something or do 
something that would render my marriage a 
vain sacrifice, a useless casting away of my 
every earthly hope ! " 

Mrs Mackenzie laid her hand on the sorely- 
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stricken girl's bowed head. " God bless you, 
Maud. God will bless you ! You will yet 
have a brighter future than you think for. 
No one ever goes on through life doing right 
and acting on duty and principle without be- 
ing rewarded, and you will yet get your re- 
ward." 

They were comforting words for the mo- 
ment to the miserable girl, but they were soon 
forgotten ; they were soon shut out by dark 
black walls of sorrow that seemed gradually 
rising around her ; shutting out every sem- 
blance of hope, every vestige of trust even in 
God's mercy. She tried to pray as she wrest- 
led with feelings no eye could see and no hu- 
man heart sympathize with; but she tried in 
vain, she felt she was not praying ; she felt her 
heart rebelling against the scathing misery 
that was sent by God's hand — she would not, 
she could not accept it as such; she looked 
on it as man's work, and as such her whole 
soul revolted against it. 

It was a terrible future to dwell on — and 
alone she had to ponder over it. Oh, it is very 
hard to fight against sorrow alone ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ONE SWEET DROP. 

The autumn passed, the ground was strewn 
with the dried brown leaves; the gardens 
looked bare, and all told the tale of winter. 
It was Christmas time, but there was no snow 
yet, though the country was black with frost, 
the roads were hard and not pleasant for rid- 
ing. It was not a bright season, but it was 
a fine one nevertheless. 

At Lee Ashton all was going on outwardly 
both smoothly and happily. Nothing as yet 
had happened to nifile the calm surface of the 
daily life of its inmates. The much-dreaded 
proposal from Joseph Kennedy had not been 
made, and his silence brought hope. Mrs 
Crawford began to feel as if the dark cloud 
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that had been hanging over her, would be 
swept away without breaking and casting 
down on those dear to her an overwhelming 
torrent of miseiy. 

Maud, alas, Maud allowed herself to bask 
once again in the sunshiny visions of a quiet, 
happy, London home, in some small house 
with great big Archie in it. 

The General was wholly taken up with the 
Parkhurst and Ashfield railway, of which he 
had now become a director. It was a new 
amusement to him, and he entered into it ac- 
cordingly ; constantly running up to town for 
a few days, and coming back all the better for 
the change and bustle he had gone through. 
He had several times been very anxious to 
induce his-wife to accompany him, that she 
might coflslilt a London physician, for he felt 
convinced she was not well. She looked thin 
and worn, and her appetite failed her; she 
seemed to feel a distaste for society, and, in 
short, showed every symptom that her health 
was wrong. But she had been very obstinate 
on the subject, and would not go; she assured 
him she was only suffering from a cold or a 
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headache, that a day or two would remove. 
Then after a little she did seem better, and the 
General thought it was merely his over-anxiety 
had made him uneasy, and that there was not 
really anything serious. She was beginning 
again to go out and accept invitations, that 
hitherto she had sent Maud to alone with 
him. 

Isabella was growing into a lovely girl. 
She was not tall, but height would not have 
suited her. Her Hebe face harmonized best 
with her small delicate figure. Her laughing, 
joyous face, her merry laugh, was the life and 
soul of Lee Ashton. She made every one 
who came near her feel and enjoy the efifects 
of contact with her blithe, gladsome nature. 
She made an attempt to have a Christmas ball, 
but in vain ; so she gave it up, pouting her 
pretty red lips, and declaring it was a shame 
not to have a dance in the winter, there was 
much more sense in dancing in cold weather 
than in hot. But she was not to be com- 
pletely disappointed, for there were to be 
grand doings very shortly at the Old Manor 
House. 
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Charlotte Blake was going to be married. 
During the grouse-shooting in the previous 
August she had gone with her father, who, 
after many accusations of selfishness from his 
corpulent wife, had obtained leave of absence 
for a few weeks to visit a sister, who had 
married a Scotch laird, and was a constant 
resident in the North. They met but rarely ; 
in the first place, they did not care much for 
each other, and, in the next, it was a long 
tedious journey to undertake. 

Charlotte was the primary cause of a visit 
taking place this year. She was tired of " The 
Manor" and all around it. She found Sir 
Philip Langley was not to be caught, and so 
she thought she might, by migrating to a fresh 
country, and meeting fresh people, get a 
chance of securing a home for herself, which 
there appeared not a vestige of, if she for ever 
remained in Kent. So she, her father, and her 
brother William, started about the end of 
August forDuncraine, and when they returned 
to the " Old Manor," about a month after- 
wards. Miss Blake was affianced to a cousin 
three or four times removed — ^in short, a 
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Scotch cousin — Sir Martin Grant ; a thick- 
headed young baronet, with some five or six 
thousand a year. So you see Miss Blake 
understood what she was about. 

This thick-headed cousin, however, was 
wildly in love with the handsome, dash- 
ing English girl, but the handsome, dash- 
ing English girl did not care two straws 
for him. She liked his title and his money, 
and she liked, better still, the thoughts of a 
house in London, and London gaieties.' 

So it was a very happy wedding. No one 
felt the least inclined to cry. Mrs Blake 
shook her finger at Sir Martin, and laughed, 
and told him he was a sad, sad young man to 
run away with her daughter's heart. Old lit- 
tle Blake gave them his blessing, and won- 
dered whether he should much miss his 
daughter. William thought his sister a 
deuced lucky girl. Owen was very thankful 
he had not the prospect before him of being 
married ; and if he ever had, he resolved there 
should be neither guests nor wedding break- 
fast ; but that he would walk out in the morn- 
ing, making it as late as he could, for he hated 
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getting up early, call for his lady-love wher- 
ever she happened to live, walk arm-in-arm 
with her to church, and then go home quietly,, 
and drink an extra glass of wine at his dinner 
to his own and his wife's good health. And I 
think Owen was right. 

But Archie — what of Archie? Well,. 
Archie was there too, he could not deny him- 
self the pleasure of seeing Maud again. It 
was a long, long, weary time since he had 
been gladdened by a look from her deep, lov- 
ing eyes. He could not resist the temptation 
— for he knew she was to be at the wedding 
— and it was but natural and right he should 
be present at the marriage of his only sister. 
And so he went. He arrived the previous^ 
day, and he spent the previous evening not 
perhaps in the most brotherly manner, at least 
in one sense ; he did not seek Charlotte and 
have any confidential kindly talk with her ; 
but then she was not one either to expect or 
wish it ; but he sought Owen, and importuned 
him with questions about Maud, till Owen 
could not help smiling. But he answered 
them all as he best might. And so he lived 
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on these, to him, unsatisfactory replies till the 
morrow, and on the morrow he was to see her. 
And then he could tell her how true he had 
been to his love ; how dear — ten times more 
dear than ever — she was to him ; and how he 
had worked and worked, always thinking of 
her, always picturing her beautiful face look- 
ing down upon him, and her sweet voice urg- 
ing him to work on and with speed, that she 
might come to him and be his, his very own, 
and then she could share his toil with him, 
share it in listening to all his annoyances, 
and vexations, and disappointments, and with 
gentle words and loving looks smooth away 
these trifling troubles ! 

Ah, Archie was very happy that night, 
and he went to bed in his boyhood's home 
with a hght heart and hopeful thoughts. And 
then he kissed the ring — Maud's gift to him 
— before he closed his eyes in sleep. If men 
in love are weak, women may well be excused 
for being so. Love has made a grave, gouty 
statesman fight duels, a soldier forget his 
country, a doctor a poet, a sailor ride across 
country ; it might well, then, make Archie its 
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slave, without reflecting much shame on him. 
And the morrow came ; the morrow so longed 
for by others at the Old Manor besides him- 
self. It was a bright, beautiful day, almost 
the first that had been that season. The 
white frost was glistening on the grass and 
shrubs and on the leafless branches of the 
trees. The whole country within view seemed 
decked out for a marriage feast. The thick- 
headed cousin, so soon to be the thick-headed 
husband, was not the least happy among the 
group assembled in the drawing-room that 
morning. 

The old room looked quite modernized. I 
wonder the ghost of the celebrated Sir Richard 
Blake, the High Sheriff for the county in 
1601, did not rise up and rap in every table 
and chair in the place, for the manner in 
which they hid, by flowers and finery, the won- 
ders of the architecture of his conception. 

Charlotte Blake looked very happy and 
very handsome, and behaved very properly, 
receiving the congratulations that were made 
to her with becoming modesty and grace ; and 
then after breakfast — which natne is an utter 
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absurdity to call it by, for it is as unlike a 
breakfast as a pea is to a pine — Sir Martin and 
Lady Grant left in a carriage and four for the 
Ashfield station, on their way to the south of 
Europe, where they were to remain till the 
warm fine weather had set in in their own 
country, when they were to return for the 
London season. 

But before the ceremony had taken place 
Archibald Blake gazed round on the gaily- 
dressed company in search of one that his 
eyes could not rest on. Where was she ? 
Where was Maud? And, indeed, all the 
Crawfords ? It was nearly time to go to church, 
and yet none of them had appeared. Mrs 
Blake, who was dressed most magnificently, 
and looked imposing and grand — (Mrs Blake 
ought to have been a duchess, according to the 
idea usually entertained of those ladies, for 
though they are not necessarily colossal, it is 
only those very large women that you hear 
people say "look like duchesses;" no little 
woman was ever accused of approaching the 
semblance of one of those favoured ladies) — 
said it was quite shocking to see how un- 
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punctual those Crawford girls always were ; 
and she gave a little hacking laugh. The truth 
was, Isabella was one of the six bridesmaids, 
consequently Charlotte Blake, rather than 
walk up the aisle of the church with an odd 
number of young ladies behind her, thought 
it better to grant these unpunctual people a 
little grace, or otherwise it is quite certain she 
would not have waited five seconds. 

However, at last the Lee Ashton carriage 
was in sight, the horses were stepping out well ! 
evidently the Crawfords knew they were be- 
hind time, and had urged their coachman to 
drive rapidly, for as a rule the General did not 
allow that pace. The hollow sound of the 
horses' feet, and the rumble of the carriage- 
wheels on the hard frosty ground, was music 
of the sweetest kind to Archie's ears. He 
rushed down to the hall-door and stood imder 
the old porch, with a calm countenance but a 
beating heart. 

The carriage dashed up, for the horses had 
no notion of doing the thing quietly now they 
were put on their metal, and they showed their 
pure blood and good condition ; but not the 
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finest horse that was ever foaled would at 
that moment have attracted Archie's eye, lover 
of them as he had been from his earliest boy- 
hood. One glance inside the carriage sufficed 
to show that Maud was not there. Archie 
forgot for the moment the common courtesy of 
social life ; he forgot he had not seen his old 
friends for nearly two years, he forgot that had 
he seen them even the day before, a few 
words of greeting were necessary. All he did 
say was, 

"Where is Maud?" 

" Well, Archie, my dear fellow, I am right 
glad to see you," said the old General warmly, 
shaking hands with him. 

But Archie did not heed him, beyond again 
repeating his question. 

" Oh, she is coming, only we are all so 
late," said the General, " it was impossible for 
us to wait any longer." 

They all now got out, Percy first, who had 
so grown, Archie hardly knew him. He was a 
fine, manly -looking boy, noisy and riotous as. of 
old, but good-tempered and obUging, ready to 
do everything for everybody. 
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"Mrs Crawford," said Archie, helping her 
out of the carriage, " is Maud really coming ? " 

"She will follow with Mrs Mackenzie," 
replied Mrs Crawford, who looked pale and 
agitated ; she trembled at what she dreaded 
would be a bitter trial to her poor child. She 
had hardly thought of this meeting with Archie, 
she was not prepared for it, though she under- 
stood now Maud's reluctance to go with 
them. 

She followed her husband into the house, 
leaving Archie to see to Isabella. The moment 
that young lady sprang out, which she did 
without waiting for any one's help, he whis- 
pered, 

" Isabella, something is wrong, for Grod's 
«ake tell me what it is ? " 

" Nothing in the world, Archie. Maud 
was late ; I think the thoughts of meeting you 
agitated her, for I know she has been crying, 
so I suppose she was late on purpose." 

" She has ceased to care for me ! I thought 
it would be so — ^how could it be otherwise ? 
Isabella, come in this room with me a moment 
before joining all those people up-stairs," 
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" What's the use, Archie, in wasting more 
time ? " But she followed him all the same. 
She felt so sorry for the poor fellow, but she 
thought him excessively silly, and told him 
so. " As to Maud not caring for you, that ia 
perfect folly; you know Maud could never 
change, so if she cared for you once, she carea 
for you still. In fact, I think you are both 
most ridiculous ; she sits all day long moping, 
going nowhere, doing nothing, but when she 
can get hold of a newspaper pores over the 
law reports till her brain must be dizzy with 
the dry stuff; and you going on in this crazy- 
manner because she has not arrived at the exact 
moment you expected ! " 

" And does she still do so ? " asked Archie, 
not having even heard Isabella's attack on 
himself. 

"Do what?" 

" Read the law reports ? " 

" I don't know what she does now. She 
sits so much more alone and looks so sad, that 
I suppose she is ten times more in love with 
you than ever." 

" Archie, Archie, where is Isabella ? For 
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gracious' sake, come, or we shall be late. What 
a terrible flirt that girl is ! " And the laugh 
that followed told whose voice they heard 
without anything further. 

" We are coming, mother, Isabella is get- 
ting something done to her cloak," replied 
Archie. 

Isabella laughed and said, ** Well, Archie, 
you tell a story with as good a grace as any 
one. But, come, pray do not stop to ask me 
any more questions now, or Mrs Blake will 
lecture me before all the company on my flirt- 
ing propensities." 

Archie was ready to go, he felt happier, 
and his mind was easy again. People in love 
are so apt to conjure up every sort of bugbear 
with the smallest shadow of an occasion, that 
no wonder they are generally in an emaciated 
state. Such constant wear and t^ar on the 
mind must tell on the body. Nothing destroys 
health so soon as that common disease called 
worry. 

" How you are grown, Isabella ! '' said 
Archie, as they walked up-stairs together, "and 
grown so pretty." 
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He meant no compliment ; it was not to 
yittiid's sister that he woold have thoo^t of 
paring one. 

" And jou have only now this moment 
made the discovery ! Well, better late than 
never, I suppose." 

" Isabella, don't say anything, but I shall 
not go to church if Maud does not come first. 
I shall wait here for her. I shall not be missed, 
you know ; no one there will care whether I 
am present or not.*' 

So Isabella said nothing, and Archie re- 
mained in that great old drawing-room, looking 
out of window, straining his eyes up the road, 
watching at first wth a light heart and hope, 
for he thought how much pleasanter it would 
be to meet in this way, and alone, than 
surrounded by thirty or forty people that he 
of course imagined would have nothing else to 
do but watch them. 

The whole county knew he had proposed 
to Maud Crawford, and the whole county knew 
he had been refused — at least by those em- 
powered to do so ; and the whole county knew 
they were attached to each other, and that they 
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had not met since the event took place ; so, 
after all, it was not to be wondered at that he 
wished to avoid those county eyes, to say 
nothing of those county ears, at his first meet- 
ing with her. 

But now he watched more restlessly, for 
time was passing. Soon he began to be 
anxious — was she really coming at all ? Was 
she avoiding him ? Then the recollection of 
Isabella's words came to reassure him — she 
still loved him ! Loved him in a manner her 
sister considered ridiculous. And so he re- 
mained watching, heedless now of the time, for 
he was busy with thought — with joyful thought 
— oh, how happy they would both feel at once 
again meeting, once again listening to fondly- 
spoken words and earnest vows. He was get- 
ting on so well in his profession too, that they 
might almost indulge in thinking of the time 
when they would be united, never again to part 
on earth. 

Would his own be the next wedding? 
Should he be uttering a solemn pledge, as Mar- 
tin Grant was doing at that moment, to love 
and honour her^ the next time a marriage was 
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celebrated amongst them? Would she, in 
truth, withstand all the temptations that sur- 
rounded her, and remain faithful to her first 
love ? Would she give up all idea of wealth 
and rank, and be satisfied to be a simple, hard- 
working barrister's wife ? — for that was all in 
exchange he could ofier her, at any rate now ; 
and he knew full well what was thought of her 
by the very first in the county, he knew all he 
had to contend with in that way ; but he be- 
lieved, nevertheless, that he would find her what 
he himself would be — true to the end. 

He was roused from his day dream by the 
church bells sending forth a merry peal, that 
sounded clear and distinct through the frosty 
air; and then presently he heard carriages 
rolling along, not one but many, and he felt 
they were all coming back again, and Maud 
had not yet come. 

His heart sank within him ; there must be 
some cause for her absence they had not told 
him of; he determined to take one of the car- 
riages and drive over to Lee Ashton. Just as 
he was leaving the room he met his sister and 
her husband coming in ; he was about to pass 
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by them without a word, when Charlotte ex- 
claimed, 

" How did you get here before us ? I 
thought I did not see you in the vestry, or if 
you were there, you never congratulated me." 

Archie murmured some hurried incompre- 
hensible words, and stooping down he touched 
his sister's cheek with his lips, and shaking 
hands with Sir Martin Grant, disappeared. 

"Your brother seems put out about some- 
thing," said the Scotch baronet. 

" Oh, I think I can guess what it is," said 
now Lady Grant, as the truth flashed across 
her. But she turned her thoughts and atten- 
tion to other matters, and no more was said 
about her brother's strange conduct. 

Fortunately Archie had no cause to go in 
search of Maud. Fortunately, be it under- 
stood, for Maud's sake ; for had it got wind 
that he had done so, people would have made 
spiteful remarks, and it is always as well to 
avoid rousing the ill-nature of the world. Be- 
sides, in her case it might have entailed dis- 
astrous results to her mother, or, at the very 
least, unnecessary annoyance. Just as he was 
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about to start the Lee Ashton brougham ap^ 
peared, and Mrs Mackenzie alighted, Maud 
following. 

But was it Maud ? Archie asked him- 
self. Was that pale, sorrowful face, the 
face of his darling, his bright, beautiful 
Maud ? Beautiful still, but bright, alas ! no 
longer. He took her hand, and placed it 
within his arm — he never spoke, he could not 
— and walked slowly and deliberately towards 
a room at the farthest end of the left wing of 
the house, that had in his childhood been the 
school-room, and before that, the nursery. It 
was chosen from being out of the way, so that 
neither their crying nor quarrelling as children, 
nor their laughing, and romping, and fighting 
as boys, could be heard. 

Maud made no resistance to his leading her 
here, for she did not know whither he was 
taking her, and Mrs Mackenzie followed in the 
same total ignorance. Had they had their 
senses about them, they would have been well 
aware Mrs Blake never would have assembled 
her guests in such a part of the house, leading 
them through long cold passages and across 
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dreary, uninhabited, damp rooms, at such a 
season of the year. 

It certainly was a strange place for him to 
select to take her to, but he knew they would 
be safe from interruption, and that at the mo- 
ment was all he cared for. He was put out, 
however, on seeing Mrs Mackenzie close be- 
hind them. 

" I brought Maud here to speak to her 
alone for a few minutes," he said, not thinking 
or caring how his words sounded. 

" Oh no, no," she exclaimed. " 1 thought 
this was the way to — to the dining-room. 
Let us go there at once, Archie, do not keep 
me here." She was very pale, and terribly 
agitated. 

"Maud, I must speak to you. Do you 
object to my doing so before Mrs Macken- 
zie? because if you do, I am sure she will 
leave us for a few minutes." 

" Yes, dear, I will, if you think it best. 
I will walk up and down outside, whilst you 
say anything you wish. But don't — don't — " 

" I have no secrets from you," she cried, 
" stay with me. But this is folly and mad- 
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ness ! Is it not, Mrs Mackenzie ? Oh, let 
me go, let me go ! " 

"Maud, what does all this mean? Do 
you think for one moment I would retain you 
against your will ? But after what has passed 
between us, after the way we last parted, have 
I not a right, or if that is too strong a term, 
have I not some claim on you for an explana- 
tion ? This is such torture to me that I can- 
not describe to you what I am enduring. I 
thought to meet you as I had left you, my 
promised wife. But you know you are in no 
way bound to me, you are free to— to do as 
your heart dictates ; if therefore you are 
changed, if you no longer feel for me as you 
once let me hope you did, then say so, Maud, 
and, so help me God, I will never cross your 
path again/' 

Maud had listened at first calmly, but 
gradually his words roused her, she felt her 
whole soul stirred by contending feehngs, till 
at last they contended no longer. One gained 
the victory, one alone, and she lost all com- 
mand over herself and her words. She was 
standing by the table, leaning slightly over it. 
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with her small hand grasping it tightly; 
when he ceased speaking she raised her large 
beautiful eyes to his face. Was it possible 
she had wrought the sorrowful change she 
saw, had she caused those deep earnest eyes 
to be dimmed by the shadow of a tear ? She 
could bear it no longer, she forgot her pro- 
mise, she forgot her mother, she forgot the 
sharp sword that was held suspended by 
Hammond's hand over her father's head, that 
she alone could prevent his letting drop ; the 
hated image of Joseph Kennedy never for one 
instant crossed her recollection, she saw no- 
thing, she felt nothing but one thing — 
Archie's sorrow. 

She went up to him ; she twined her arms 
round his neck, she raised her lips till they 
almost touched his, and she whispered low, 
but loud enough for his ear : 

" Archie, my own Archie, I love you. Oh, 
I love you vrith all the depth and intensity a 
woman's heart is capable of feeUng. My very 
life hangs on your love ; I have not a thought 
beyond you, not a wish but what concerns 
you. With you — oh, with you I could work 
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for our daily bread ; I could be your slave 
and be happy — ^intensely happy ! But, Archie, 
dear, dear Archie, we are to be parted ; I am 
doomed to a £eite worse, ay, a thousand times 
worse than were I to be confined in a dun- 
geon alone for the rest of my life ; for then, 
Archie, I could think of you, I could dream 
of you, and make for myself an endurable 
existence by leading an ideal life with you. 
Oh, never, never doubt my love ; no matter 
what you hear, what fate may compel me to 
do, as long as my heart lives it will be yours, 
wholly and entirely. And if I die, dearest, 
and if sorrow kiUs I shall not live long, then 
remember it will have been the great love I 
bear you that has rendered life apart from you 
unendurable/' 

He clasped her tenderly and fondly to him 
as she spoke, he fixed his eyes on hers, and 
knew that every word she uttered was true ; 
and when she ceased, he gazed at her for a 
moment without replying ; but when he did 
it was with hope in his voice and firm resolve 
in his tone. 

"I do not doubt you, Maud, my true, 
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faithful Maud ! And happen what may, I 
swear to you, that till you yourself tell me 
your heart is no longer mine, I will trust to 
your words, and live on them, as my soul 
trusts and lives on the faith and love of God/^ 

"Thank you, Archie," said Maud, inter- 
rupting him, " from my heart I thank you for 
this assurance. It will carry me through in 
many a sorry moment/' 

" But tell me now, dearest, what is it that 
you are threatened by ? What is this terrible 
doom that seems so dark and sad, that it has 
cast a gloom over your anticipated future, 
that you have permitted to assume so formid- 
able a shape that you even alarmed me by it ? 
Why, darling, do you think, now that you 
have renewed my right to protect and shield 
you, that I will allow aught to befall you that 
can cause you sorrow*; or should it be some- 
thing beyond human power to ward off, we 
can at all events share it together; together 
the trouble vnll lessen, if not altogether vanish. 
I do not know any sorrow that could befall 
me that your love could not dispel, then surely 
mine must have the same influence over you/' 
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Mrs Mackenzie was beginning to think 
she had made a terrible mistake in not having 
prevented this interview. It was too late, 
after she had once consented, but she was 
most anxious to bring it to a conclusion ; she 
had not anticipated such an outburst from 
Maud ; indeed, she hardly thought her capable 
of showing so much love. That she possessed 
a world of deep aflFection she knew, but she 
also knew she was not demonstrative ; and her 
feelings must have been strained beyond 
human endurance, before she could have 
given vent to them as she had done, especially 
in her presence. It was very painful to poor 
Mrs Mackenzie to have to break upon their 
few minutes of happiness, though there was a 
strange mixture of bitterness with it ; but she 
had to do so nevertheless, unless she wanted 
others to know of the meeting. 

" I think, my dear, we had better not stay 
here any longer ; every one will be looking^ 
for you, and wondering where you are." 

" No one knows you are come," said 
Archie. 

"Oh, I think they must," replied Mrs^ 
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Mackenzie, "the servants saw us if no one 
else did. Besides, Mr Blake, I think — " 

"Yes, yes, we must go," said Maud, 
awaking partially to the weakness she had 
given way to. "And it is better so," she 
added, sorrowfully, " better to leave things as 
they are." 

"That is totally impossible, Maud! if 
you mean by that, you are to be worn to 
death by troubles I know nothing of. But 
perhaps Mrs Mackenzie is right, and it will be 
better for us to join the others. To-night, 
however, we shall have an opportunity of 
speaking. You will come early, will you not ? 
Not as you have done now, arriving just when 
other people are thinking of going away." 

" I could not have gone to church, Archie, 
had I been here in time. I was not in a 
mood for such things." 

" But to-night, dearest, you will come to- 
night?" 

She murmured a faint " yes," and then they 
left that cold, wretched room, that poor Mrs 
Mackenzie, in her light wedding finery, had 
literally been perished in. Archie and Maud 
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were unconscious of the temperature. Excite- 
ment, like exercise, will make the blood circu- 
late and render one impervious to cold. But 
Mrs Mackenzie would willingly have under- 
gone any amount of freezing to have enabled 
her to give Maud a few minutes of happiness. 
When the heart's feelings were concerned she 
did not like the surgeon's practice of sharply 
and quickly cutting out the evil, and then ten- 
derly and gently healing the wound ; she 
thought that well enough in some instances, 
but it would have been a useless cruelty to 
have exercised towards Maud. She could not 
have severed Archie and Maud by the utter- 
ance of some crushing truth. She could not 
have denied them the only sweet drop in their 
bitter cup when it lay in her power to give it 
them. It might have been wiser, it might 
have been more prudent, it might have saved 
her the greater misery hereafter, but it gave 
her the joy for the moment. It gave her some- 
thing to dwell on in after hours, when she still 
had the right of freedom of thought. And 
after all, happiness is never but by snatches, 
it is always fleeting, always uncertain, so who 
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should reject even the reflection of it when they 
have the chance of coming within its radiance ; 
or who should withhold it when they have the 
blessed gift within their grasp ? 

Yet, how people mar their own as well as 
other people's happiness. How often, by the 
mere gratification of giving way to a moment- 
ary feeHng of bad temper, will whole days 
and weeks of sorrow ensue ! Those who bring 
trouble on themselves in this manner are cer- 
tainly not entitled to sympathy ; it is to those 
that fate seems to single out to frown on, that 
one accords pity ; to those like Maud Craw- 
ford, on whom the cruel curse seemed about 
to fall, of the sins of the parents being visited 
on the children; who, pure and guileless as 
she was, was about to suffer the crudest 
punishment that can be inflicted on a woman, 
to hide the wrong committed by another — and 
to bear uncomplainingly ; however with her, 
under whatever circumstances she was suffer- 
ing, she would have done so in silence, it was 
not forced, it was natural. 

When Maud, accompanied by Mrs Mac- 
kenzie, entered the drawing-room, they were 
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fortunately hardly noticed. Lady Grant was 
the centre of attraction ; all eyes were turned 
on her, every one seemed to have a sudden 
desire to speak to her and to hear her speak. 
Every word she uttered was recorded afterwards 
by those present to the other members of the 
family that chanced to be absent. Every look 
was noted down and commented on. Lady 
Grant was not peculiar in this distinction, 
every bride seems to have the same accorded 
to her ; be she rich or be she poor, whether of 
high degree or low degree, it matters not, she 
will, for the time being, be an object for all to 
single out as something apart from the common 
herd of humanity. 

" Where have you sprung from, Maud ? *' 
asked her father, who at that moment was 
making his way towards the door and met her. 
"I have been looking for you everywhere. 
What is the matter, Maud? are you ill?" he 
asiked, as her pallid face struck him. 

" Not ill, papa, but a little tired. I should 
like to go home ! " 

Oh, she so longed to get away from that 
throng of happy, gay, careless people, and even 
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from Archie himself ; for it was torture to her 
to be near him and yet not speak to him. For 
how could she talk to him as she would have 
done to his brothers, or to any other mere ac- 
quaintance? that was impossible, and as to 
anything more, neither of them would have 
been inclined to attempt it amidst that crowd, 
independently of all else. 

" Come with me, Maud, come, dear, I will 
take you home. Mrs Mackenzie, tell my wife 
we are gone, tell her not to hurry home herself, 
but that Maud is tired, and so I have taken her 
away." And the General placed his daughter's 
arm within his own to lead her out. 

" It wiJl be better for me to go. General," 
said Mrs Mackenzie, stopping him. "You 
will be missed and wanted, whereas I shall 
not be either." 

"Yes, dear papa, let Mac go with me. 
Thank you," she said, looking gratefully and 
aflFectionately at her father, " for letting me go, 
but do not tell mamma or Isabella unless they 
ask." 

" Very well, dear, as you like ; but I will 
see you into the carriage." 
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"Allow me, sir," said Archie, suddenly 
appearing, " I will take care of the ladies ; take 
my arm, Maud." 

So General Crawford consigned his daugh- 
ter over to Archie ; and as he turned away, he 
thought with something very hke regret that 
he was not able to give her to him altogether. 
But General Crawford was one of those men 
that was as easily led and guided by the wo- 
man he loved, as leaves on a tree are influenced 
by whichever way the wind blows them. 

" To-night, my darhng ! " was all Archie 
could manage to whisper unheard in Maud's 
ear as he placed her in the brougham she and 
Mrs Mackenzie had driven over in; and in 
another moment they were off. 

Not a word was exchanged between the 
two during their drive back to Lee Ashton ; 
Maud seemed cold, hard, and unapproachable, 
and for the moment Mrs Mackenzie deemed it 
wiser to leave her alone. But when they were 
at home, and Maud, stiE silent, went straight 
to her own room and locked the door, Mrs 
Mackenzie made an attempt to follow her. 

" I shall be best alone for the present," 
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she said, answering the summons, " till they 
return, at all events — ^then come to me," and 
so Mrs Mackenzie let her have her own way. 

Alone, always alone, had Maud chosen to 
dwell on her great sorrow ; and it but increased 
the evil. Instead of trying to face it, instead 
of painting it in clear, distinct colours before 
her, she put it aside ; she closed her eyes on 
it, she would not look at it. Yet not wilfully ; 
she deluded herself that during these long, 
frequent isolated hours she was schooling her- 
self to meet her destiny bravely ; whereas every 
moment she passed shut up by herself, she was 
twining her heart more inextricably than ever 
around Archibald Blake. And the moments 
flew fast in this way, but not faster than the 
growth of her love. 
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